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THE LATE CONGRESS. 


HE Congress which has just expired has 

done less mischief than was apprehend- 
ed. Its first session threatened a disastrous 
financial legislation, which was stayed by 
the President’s veto and by public opinion, 
while the decisive expression of the senti- 
ment of the country at the last election, and 
the tranquil resumption of specie payments 
at the time fixed by law, effectually para- 
lyzed the evil tendencies during the last ses- 
sion. Undoubtedly, also, under the appar- 
ent instigation of Mr. TILDEN, it was the 
purpose of some of the majority and the 
hope of others that the investigation into 
the alleged frauds of the election of 1876 
might result in action looking to the un- 
seating of the President, or at least to the 
fatal smirching of eminent members of the 
Administration. This purpose and hope of 
Democrats were stimulated by the open hos- 
tility of some Republicans, and by the remark 
attributed in a noted document to Mr. CoNnK- 
LiInG—of the authenticity of which his con- 
duct left no question—that if the truth of 
the Louisiana election were known, it would 
sink the Administration in depthless infa- 
my. The investigation, however, has entire- 
ly recoiled upon its originators and abettors, 
reducing to a minimum the suspicion of Re- 
publican foul play, and eliciting the frank 
confession of Democratic attempts to buy 
the electoral vote for Mr. TILDEN. It has 
proved to be the most prodigious boomerang 
in our political annals. It was intended to 
help the Democratic canvass of 1880, but it 
has furnished deadly weapons to the Repub- 
licans. Mr. TILDEN himself, by his own tes- 
timony, is left in the position of knowing 
the criminal attempts of his agents, yet do- 
ing nothing to prevent their continuance. 
The failure of this effort possibly to unseat 
the President and throw the country into 
confusion, and the failure to carry a policy 
of virtual repudiation, are the two chief fail- 
ures of the late Congress, over which the 
country may well rejoice. 

In the last session the Democratic declara- 
tion upon the subject of “Southern claims” 
was very significant. Leading Southern 
Democrats asserted their opposition to the 
payment of all claims arising out of the war, 
thus depriving those Republicans who still 
hope to raise a sectional cry, instead of regret- 
ting any sectional line in politics, of their 
strongest reliance. In stating their views 
many of the Southern Democrats showed 
the old sectional feeling in the way which 
most alarms the North; but the position 
taken by, them was, nevertheless, one of the 
most interesting. and important events of 
the Congress. The Indian question was left 
in statu quo. The report in favor of placing 
the Indians under the care of the army was 
a strong argument for a reform of the civil 
service system of appointments. The coun- 
ter-report was a strong plea for the ade- 
quacy of a properly regulated civil super- 
intendence. But the question came to no 
thorough or decisive debate. The elabo- 
rate bill for the reorganization of the army 
failed. The Democratic House showed a 
jealousy of the army which is not justified 
by its conduct or its numbers. Nothing is 
more ridiculous than to urge against our 
little scattered handful of soldiers the argu- 
ments that apply to a great standing army 
in the hands of a king. It is perfectly easy 
to provide legal and civil defenses against 
military encroachment, and there is no con- 
siderable number of persons any where in 
the country who wish to magnify military 
authority. It is quite right that soldiers 
as soldiers should not interfere at elections 
even to keep the peace, provided that the 
peace can be. kept otherwise, and all rights 

be secured. 


But the Democratic disposition of the 
House upon this subject and upon all that 
concerns the rights of the colored citizens 
is a disposition which, more than any thing 
else, kepps alive the distrust of the Demo- 








cratic party. From the time when that 
party was virtually the apologist and up- 
holder of slavery down to the attempt of 
the Democrats in the expiring days of the 
late session to attach the repeal of election 
laws to an appropriation bill, the party has 
defied the sentiment of justice and human- 
ity which is instinctive in the American 
people. The moral argument is always 
against the Democrats, and in the late Con- 
gress they have done very little to change 
that situation for the better. Whenever 
the Democratic party proves that it means 
to maintain equal rights, and the “solid 
South” punishes, swiftly and surely, offenses 
against the colored race, protecting the ne- 
gro voter as it protects the white voter, the 
Republican party as a party will receive a 
blow, because then its principles will have 
become the accepted policy of all parties. 
But until the Democratic party takes that 
position it will find it a very hard task to 
supplant the Republican upon general issues 
of administration, because those who might 
be alienated from the Republican party upon 
the latter ground are held to it still more 
strongly upon the former. The Democrat- 
phobia of which the Springfield Republican 
recently spoke is the well-considered con- 
clusion of intelligent men that Democratic 
ascendency under existing circumstances 
-would result in gross injustice to the negro 
voters. The great blunder of the Demo- 
cratic party in and out of Congress during 
the last two-years, and with a truly patriot- 
ic Administration, is that it has rather in- 
creased than lessened this conviction, and 
hence the kind of Republican reaction that 
we have seen. The passage of the Pension 
Bill and that of the Chinese Bill are both 
among the discreditable acts of the late Con- 
gress. The next will assemble under changed 
auspices. The Democrats will control both 
Houses, but the House of Representatives 
by a greatly reduced majority. The change 
of majority in the Senate in the middle of 
the term of an Administration of the oppo- 
site party might lead to confusion except 
for the principle announced by Mr. BaYaRp, 
that the Senate should consider nominations 
upon their merits, and not upon the supposed 
or alleged reasons of the Executive. The 
situation will be interesting, and it will be 
watched with great attention. 





THE CHINESE BILL. 


It is long since the country has been 
stirred with so genuine an indignation as 
that produced by the passage of the Chinese 
Bill. It was so wanton a breach of the 
faith of treaties,so gross a wrong, committed 
with such haste, and without a pretense of 
the necessity of haste, that the popular con- 
demnation was immediate and universal. 
The Senators who advocated the bill spoke 
as if a hundred thousand Chinese on the 
Pacific coast were such an imminent and 
appalling peril to American civilization and 
forty millions of Americans that the public 
honor and American principles and interna- 
tional comity must all be thrown to the 
winds in order to avert the danger. Press 
and people of all parties have seldom been 
so unanimous as they were in protesting 
against this bill, and seldom has the fact 
that Congress does not always represent the 
country been made more evident. 

It was well understood that the reasons 

alleged for passing the bill were not the real 
reasons. It was and is generally believed 
to have been hurried through not from any 
honest apprehension that such an act was 
necessary to save American civilization or 
to protect American labor, but to save the 
autumn elections in California, and protect 
the interests of the party that should show 
itself to be most zealous upon the subject. 
The vote showed, as we said last week, that 
the Democrats bore away the palm of such 
zeal. Almost the entire Republican weight 
of the Senate was thrown against the bill, 
and in that act represented the Republican 
sentiment of the country. Such legislation 
was felt to be a price much too high to pay 
for party success, desirable as it may be, and 
as a bid for the California vote the Demo- 
cratic party is entitled to the prize. Sena- 
tors Hoar and HaMLr took the position 
that the Republican Senatorial leaders of 
other days would ‘have taken. SEWARD, 
SUMNER, FESSENDEN, would have denounced 
the bill on every ground, and would have 
scorned such an effort for such a purpose. 
The earnestness and feeling of the brief 
discussion in the Senate, and the overwhelm- 
ing force of the argument against the bill, 
recalled the energy of the radical debates 
of twenty years ago, when the Republican 
minority carried off the honors and the 
glory. 

What is the imminent danger against 
which the bill, abruptly breaking a treaty 
which we had warmly welcomed, was sup- 
posed to protect us? It is the torrent of 
barbarism which, as is alleged, is setting in 
with terrible force upon our Pacifie coast. 
What are the alarming facts? That the 


| carry it. 





movement to and from China during thirty 
years has left a hundred thousand Chinese 
upon our shores, and that during the last 
six months more than twice as many Chi- 
nese have returned to China as have come 
to America. In the face of such facts Con- 
gress resolved abruptly to break a treaty, 
to withdraw from American citizens and 
commercial interests in China all treaty 
safeguards, and to serve notice upon every 
country with which we have treaty engage- 
ments that we shall violate them without 
notice, and whenever we choose. And all 
this to carry an election in California. 
There could have been no doubt what the 
Executive woulddo. The question was not 
of Chinese immigration, nor of the influx 
of barbarism; it was a question of the faith 
of treaties and of the national honor. It 
was precisely one of the occasions which 
illustrate the wisdom of the veto power 
confided to the Executive, and which show 
how the President with the veto may more 
truly represent public sentiment than a 
Congress of politicians attempting to out- 
bid each other for a party advantage. 





“SEEING A FAIR COUNT.” 


THE injustice of party spirit was never 
more strikingly illustrated than in the snap 
judgments recently pronounced by respect- 
able journals, upon the most meagre reports 
and ex parte statements of correspondents, 
in relation to the testimony of General Bak- 
LOW before the PoTTER committee. It is 
rather a serious business for such journals 
to brand men who stand well in the com- 
munity as treacherous and dishonorable, and 
when it is inconsiderately done not only do 
the character and influence of the press just- 
ly suffer, but the public suffers by the in- 
creased reluctance of honorable men to take 
part in public affairs if the condition is 
groundless insult and calumny. The as- 
sumption hitherto has been that the Re- 
publican “visiting statesmen” went to see 
fair play in Florida and elsewhere, and that 
all the Republican visitors in Florida, ex- 
cepting General BARLOw, were perfectly sat- 
isfied that the vote of the State was honestly 
cast for Mr. Hayes. But the cross-exami- 
nation of General BARLOW seemed intended 
not to throw any light upon the question of 
fraud, but to be an attempted act of disci- 
pline of the witness for not insisting through 
thick and thin that there was no doubt that 
the Republicans had carried Florida. The 
only result of such a course is to raise the 
question whether the Republicans really did 
It has never been pretended that 
General BARLOW did not endeavor to ascer- 
tain the facts as carefully and honestly as 
Mr. WILLIAM E. CHANDLER or any of his oth- 
er associates, nor that he did not insist that 
the same rule should govern all the returns, 
whether it favored the Republican side or 
not. But the course taken by the cross-ex- 
aminers implied either that he should not 
have done this, or, conceding that he did it, 
then that he did it in a clandestine manner 
treacherous to his associates. 

The evidence, however, shows that his as- 
sociates knew that he differed from them 
on certain points, and the fact that he was 
“counsel,” under such circumstances, could 
not change his declared position nor his 
moral duty. What did “counsel” mean ? 
It meant just what General BaRLow offered 
and gave—his legal knowledge and experi- 
ence to maintain whatever he believed to 
be right and just upon the Republican side, 
but nothing more, and all this legal service 
to be strictly subordinated to the supreme 
duty of “seeing a fair count,” not a Repub- 
lican count. He directly and positively as- 
serts that he never was nor assumed to be, 
but distinctly and expressly disclaimed be- 
ing, “counsel” in any sense that should com- 
mit him to defend or advocate any Repub- 
lican claim that did not seem to him to be 
justified by the facts, or which should pre- 
vent him from using all proper efforts to 
secure the end for which he came, namely, 
an honest count. Nothing was shown to 
disprove this assertion. Mr. CHANDLER tes- 
tified that General BarLow stated this po- 
sition to him distinctly, and that he replied 
that it was inconsistent with the position 
of “counsel.” That was Mr. CHANDLER’S 
view. It was not General BARLow’s, and 
Mr. CHANDLER did not convince him. The 
conversation certainly shows that General 
BaRLOw did not conceal his view of his 
duty. It is, indeed, a preposterous proposi- 
tion that a man who goes “to see a fair 
count,” and who consents to serve as coun- 
sel for certain purposes, is thereby bound to 
refrain from any lawful advice or argument 
to or with any body in order to secure the 
object in view, namely, a fair count. Gen- 
eral BARLOW was not in Florida as the ad- 
vocate of a certain case, bound to secure 
success for his political friends at all costs; 
he was there as an American citizen, to see 
that the result of an election was honestly 
ascertained. 


But he must not do it in a “treacherous” 
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way. Certainly And it was. the 
conversation with Mz, C after 
the telegram of Mr. Brapy,. “ sus- 
picion” was aroused, tes ask- 
ed General BagLow to argue in points 


really believed him to be “treacherous?” 
Their suspicions meant no more than that 
they began to believe that he would not in- 
sist at all hazards upon a Republican decis- 
ion. They did not break off relations with 
him, as they unquestionably would have 
done had they believed his position to be 
dishonorable. They were vexed undoubt- 
edly, and thought him perhaps very Quix- 
otic and impracticable, but their conduct 
proved that they did not regard him as false. 
Mr. CHANDLER’s testimony seems to show 
that he, at least, thought the general’s po- 
sition to be dishonorable. But it is con- 
ceivable that good citizens may have an- 
other standard of political honor than that 
of Mr. CHANDLER; and all such citizens will 
agree that any visitor, Republican or Demo- 
crat, who went to any Southern State with 
any other purpose and in any other spirit 
than that set forth by General Bartow is 
not a good judge of political honor. If the 
Republican visitors went to Florida to take 
a side, and by hook or by crook to claim the 
State for Mr. Hayes, every one of them 
would deserve as deep and universal a scorn 
as that which has fallen upon PELTON and 
MARBLE and WEED and the other Demo- 
cratic cipherers. If they went simply to 
see that justice was done, and that there 
was “a fair count,” it is a very suspicious 
fact that without attempting to show that 
he was wrong, the personal character of the 
only one who did not wholly agree with 
them is bitterly attacked. General Bar- 
Low’s letter to the Times will satisfy those 
who do not personally know him that he 
did nothing unbecoming a man of honor. 
Those who know him need no such assur- 
ance. 





COMMON- SENSE AND THE CIVIL 
SERVICE. 


OnE obvious advantage to the public 
service of the rules of appointment just an- 
nounced at the New York Custom-house is 
the instant relief of the pressure from indi- 
vidual politicians, committees, and associa- 
tions to secure appointments—a pressure 
which is incessant, and which constantly de- 
ters the superior officers from their duties. 
Under a system of every body 
who is out of work, or invalid, or who has 
been politically active, or who | wishes an 
“easy berth,” applies to some “ person of 
influence” to procure him a place under gov- 
ernment, as if there were as many places 
under government as there are persons who 
wish employment. The “persons of influ- 
ence,” the committees and associations, be- 
take themselves to the Custom-house, or the 
Post-office, or the Navy-yard, or the depart- 
ments in Washington, and begin the busi- 
ness of pressing and urging for appoint- 
ments. The places are always full, and 
appointments can be made only by turning 
out the incumbents. To ask for an ap- 
pointment, therefore, is practically to ask 
that somebody who is in shall be turned 
out, and that a man who is honest and effi- 
cient and experienced shall make way for 
another who is no more so. 

The knowledge that this is the system, 
the consciousness of every incumbent that 
it is not his fidelity and efficiency, but the 
support of some influential friend, which 
will keep him in his place, teaches him to 
rely not upon himself, but upon the friend’s 
“influence,” and naturally inclines him to 
a servile deference to the desires and direc- . 
tions of the appointing officer. Knowing, 
also, that his time is ‘short, the incumbent is 
under constant temptation to make hay 
while the sun shines. The system, instead 
of appealing to his pride, tends to destroy 
his self-respect. Meanwhile the constant 
pressure and demand for appointment pro- 
duces a feeling that “persons of influence” 
and committees and associations have a 
right to dispose of the offices, and the doc- 
trine of rotation becomes the rule of the 
service, Thus in three years a recent Col- 
lector removed 830 officers out of 903, the 
whole number employed; and in the inves- 
tigation that followed the SwaRTWOUT de- 
falcation, the Auditor, when asked why he 
had not mentioned a certain malfeasance 
of his superior that he knew of, answered, 
“Because we clerks of the Custom-house 
consider ourselves in the service of the Col- 
lector, and not in the service of the United 
States ;” and the Assistant Cashier was also 
silent, as he said, “in conformity with Cus- 
tom-house practice.” 

A competitive examination secures an ap- 
pointment not by the favor of the Collect- 
or, not by the pressure of “ persons of influ- 
ence,” nommittees, and associations, but by 
the tested and proved merit of the appli- 
cant. The good consequences are evident. 
It puts an end to arbitrary removals, be- 
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cause such removals are made in order to 
ai t particular persons pressed by infiu- 
oat putiiclans. It puts an end, also, to 
the pressure. It restores the good feeling 
and self-respect of the service by showing 
every man that he holds his place not by 
the favor of somebody else, but by his own 
good conduct. It enables the chief officers 
to attend to their duties instead of surren- 
dering their time to hearing people who 
want other people appointed; and it re- 


duces the number of vacancies to be filled 


to those which arise from death, resigna- 
tion, or legitimate removal. In the thou- 
sand or more offices of the New York Cus- 
tom-house, for instance, these would be so 
inconsiderable a number that the noble 
army of political bummers and dead-beats, 
knowing that the-vaeancies were few, and 
that the proved best) man would get every 
one of those few, would look elaéwhere for 
help. As for the favorite objection to an 
examination, that decayed school-masters 
and clergymen and academy and college 
graduates would get all the places, it: is 
enough to say that decayed educated men 
and graduates of colleges are quite as likely 


party bummers 
and protégés of politicians, and that where 
especial knowledge is required, it is very 
much more likely to be ascertained by ex- 
perience, for which a reformed system pro- 
vides, than by the representations of ward 
associations and political committees. The 
rules as announced at the Custom-house 
will depend for their efficiency entirely upon 
good faith, and of that there can be in this 
instance no question, This, aleo, makes a 
system of probation less necessary, because, 
the object being an efficient service, any 
candidate who is appointed, but proves upon 
trial to be inefficient, will for that reason be 
dropped. The action now taken at the Cus- 
tom-house is one of the most cheering signs 
of administrative reform, and it is a work 
for which the Administration and its repre- 
sentatives deserve the cordial gratitude and 
support of good citizens. 





CITY GOVERNMENT. 


THE proposed amendments to the Consti- 
tution of New York in regard to city gov- 
ernment are very important, and are evi- 
dently drawn with great sagacity, and in 
the light of practical experience. The re- 
port and recommendations of the Commis- 
sion of which Mr. Evarts was chairman, 
which were also the result of most intelli- 
gent deliberation, drew public attention to 
the subject, and instructed.the public mind 
upon the peculiar perils of municipal gov- 
ernment. The plan to make the tax-payers 
a constituency to control the finances was 
not favored, and the whole scheme failed of 
adoption, but the work of the Commission 
was by no means lost. The new amend- 
ments involve no change of municipal con- 
stituency for any purpose, but they apply 
to cities, with important modifications, the 
general principles of the national and State 
governments. They are applicable also to 
every city. They provide for the proper 
concentration and responsibility of power, 
and correct the loose and vague system of 
distribution of authority by which real re- 
sponsibility is destroyed. Thus the Mayor 
is to appoint, with the consent of the Coun- 
cil, the heads of all administrative depart- 
ments, and he may remove them upon filing 

_ 8 statement of reasons with the Clerk of the 
Council, filling vacancies in the same way 
as original appointments, and all his ap- 
pointments are to expire with his own 
term. The heads of departments are to 
have similar powers over their subordi- 
nates, although the terms of their subordi- 
nates, we presume, would not expire by the 
removal of the head. 

The city government is to have exclusive 
power to levy taxes and to regulate local 


expenditures, and no money is to be paid. 


from the city treasury except in pursuance 
of an appropriation by the Council, except 
money received for State taxes. The May- 
or is to have a veto, which the Council may 
overcome as the Legislature annuls the Ex- 
ecutive veto, except in case of contracts, for 
debt, levying taxes, fixing salaries, and ap- 
propriating money. Cities are forbidden to 
incur an indebtedness beyond ten 
per cent. of the assessed valuation 
of taxable property, and rigid restrictions are 
laid upon contracting debt. The local tax- 
€8 are not to exceed one and a half per cent. 
of the assessed valuation, but the Legisla- 
ture in time of great public calamity may 
authorize additional and exceptional taxa- 
tion. ‘These are simple and excellent and 
practicable suggestions, They contemplate 
the two objects which experience has shown 
to be indispensable in municipal systems— 
the concentration, that we have mentioned, 
of power and responsibility, and stringent 
safeguards reckless extravagance. 
These are purposes which all intelligent cit- 
izens have at heart, and provisions which 


secure more of them should have the hearty 
‘support of all such citizens. 
. Propositions of this kind must be judged 
always in a great degree by those from whom 
they emanate. When the Tween Ring sub- 
mitted the city charter, it could not have 
been doubted for a moment that however 
fair its appearance, it was the work of cor- 
rupt schemers, and provided a system which 
they were to administer. Coming from 
them, it should have been understood that 
} it was a scheme of robbery made easy. Ev- 

ery project of the kind must be closely scru- 
tinized in this way, and none could bear 
such a scrutiny more satisfactorily than that 
of which we speak. No suspicion of illicit 
purpose can possibly attach to it. It was 
submitted to the North-side Association by 
the chairman of its Law Committee, the Hon. 
Gzorce H. Forster, and the association 
adopted it and urged its passage by the Leg- 
islatare. . It is an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, a general law for all cities, not a 
| special charter. It gives the Mayor great 

power, but not more than the Chief Magis- 
trate of a city ought to have, and it is framed 
upon a tried and familiar model with such 
modifications as wise experience has sug- 
gested. It would be a great triumph for 
this overwhelmingly Republican Legisla- 
ture to provide a satisfactory apportionment 
and a rigorous and equitable system of mu-. 
nicipal government. Advantages are gain- 
ed for a party not by palpable tricks like 
the Chinese Bill in Congress, but by efficient 
measures for promoting the public welfare. 
“The public” is not a fool. The quiet cit- 
izen who merely votes intélligently, and is 
not known as a politician, estimates very 
shrewdly the difference between patriotic 
regard for the public welfare and trimming 
and balancing for a partisan purpose. 


a 





LITTLE ABUSES. : 


THE late disclosures in regard to the sup- 
ply of all kinds of articles to members of 
Congress under the head of contingent ex- 
penses is Indicrous and humiliating. There 
is a notorious relaxation of principle upon 
contact with the public money, and that 
“every body does so,” and “it has always 
been so,” and “it is perfectly understood,” 
and “it is a recognized way of eking out 
the salary,” are forms of the exeuses and 
‘pleas which men-who are not dishonest 
make when they deal with the public treas- 
ury. The details, as gathered from the pam- 
phlet of contingent expenses, are remarka- 
ble. Eight hundred and thirty-six pocket- 
books and purses were furnished to members 
of the House, probably as stationery; one 
thousand and forty-four knives, including 
“Champagne knivés,” appear on the list, 
and to one gentleman a “set of cutlery,” 
visiting-cards of all kinds, corkscrews, and 
“cork-holders ;” opera-glasses, pocket dic- 
tionaries, and various works of economical 
science; Family Bibles, hymn-books, Bible 
for Learners, and Bards of the Bible; Songs of 
the Sanctuary and one backgammon board ; 
HomeEn’s Iliad ; Macaulay's Life; Baby Opera ; 
book-cases and travelling-bags; a fan, nail- 
brush, and cigar-case ; and, with the rest, re- 
pairs of a pocket-book at twenty-five cents. 
There is nothing like the last since“ Marcy’s 
patch.” 

The publication of such facts and details 
is called-washing dirty linen in public, be- 
cause it brings the national name into dis- 
grace to have such trivial things bruited 
through the world. But abuses may be 
laughed away in the beginning which, when 
suffered to grow, can be corrected only pain- 
fully and at great cost. It is the habit of 
concealing little public evils which fosters 
great public wrongs, and one of the main 
safeguards of a republican popular system 
is that it throws impurities to the surface. 
The indisposition to acquiesce in small out- 
rages and swindles and abuses, the willing- 
ness to write a letter to the newspaper when 
things go wrong in the train or in the street, 
is the sign of a public spirit which takes 
care of the commonwealth, reduces the taxes, 
and raises the character of public officers. 
Light is the best police. “Turn on the light” 
is the motto of wise practical statesmanship. 
A great deal of the light turned on will per- 
haps show only that the alarm was false. 
But it is obscurity that makes things seem 
to be large, and it is in the dark that knav- 
ery burrows. 

There is no knavery in the ridiculous de- 
tails of the contingent expenses. The hon- 
orable gentlemen bagging their cork-hold- 
ers and backgammon boards, their Lliads and 
travelling-bags, have no fell intention. It 
is mere acquiescence in a venerable abuse. 
But the money that buys a member of Con- 
gress an opera-glass is not his money; it is 
raised by public taxation; and if, as he rat- 
tles the dice and throws victorious doublets, 
he should reflect by what right he is pos- 
sessed of his backgammon board gratis, it 
would be as puzzling a question to him as a 
point of constitutional law. It would be an 








excellent public service if every local paper 


should publish the acquisitions of its mem- 
bers of Congress under the head of contin- 
gent expenses. They are but sprouting and 
tender abuses, but those who can not see 
small wrongs are apt to be blind to larger 
wrongs, unless they hold with MrraBEau 
that little moralitics interfere with great 
conduct. it is ia this view that the prop- 


osition of' Mr. SxmnneR in the New York. 


Assembly tc abelish useless offices and to 
prevent the constant small waste of the 
public money is a genuine public service; 
and the reponsibility of defeat will rest 
wholly with the majority. 





A HALF-HOUR IN AFGHANISTAN. 


Major A. G. CONSTABLE, “an old Bengal 
gunner,” has contributed a very entertain- 
ing and instructive chapter to our knowl- 
edge of Afghanistan in a number of the 
¢ -hour Series” just issued. The basis 


' of his little work is a lecture recently de- 


livered with great approbation before the 
Society, and his sto- 


-ry is that of an eye-witness. The author 


has served in India and in the British army 
of invasion of Afghanistan in the day of 
Dost MoHaMMED, the father of the Ameer 
SHERE ALI. He gives a free-handed sketch 
of the country, its people, and its politics, 
with a clear and plain statement of the 
grounds of the present British policy, which 
the old Bengal gunner cordially approves. 
The little book is full of information most 
pleasantly conveyed—the story of an old 
soldier, warm and genial, such as he might 
tell in camp by the fire and over the pipe— 
and it will serve as an admirable manual 
for those who are too busy to undertake an 
exploration. of all the details of the ques- 
tion, but who wish to have a general and 
distinct conception of the country and the 
situation. 





PERSONAL. 


Lapy Anne BLunt’s Bedouin Tribes of the Hu- 
pune. ust published by Harrzr & Broruers, 
one of the most remarkable, dashing, and en- 
tertaining books of travel ever written bya lady. 
Lady Biont is the granddaughter of Lord Br- 
RON. The ground over which she and her hus- 
band journeyed has scarcely been written about, 
and is therefore a, fresh to the reader. 
Here is a piquant little scene in Bagdad, the 
likes of which we have never before encounter- 
ed: “‘Anmet Aaa, the Nawab, received us on 
the roof of his house, which is used as a sort of 
anteroom, and to which one ascends by an out- 
er staircase, and then conducted us with much 
ceremony to a drawing-room on the same level. 
Here we found two little boys; his sons, who 
seemed to be eleven and twelve years old, though 
we have been told that they are réally older, 
dressed in tight-waisted frock-coate, and intr yan J 
old-embroidered caps on their heads and pol- 
ed boots on their.feet. They looked very 
shy, but had good manners. These children, it 
presently appeared, were married about a month 
ago to two little girls still younger than them- 
selves, cousins of their own, and great heiressés. 
They presently came in, shyer even than their 
little husbands and, one would have supposed, 
only old enough to be just out of the nursery, 
although really ten and thirteen years old. 
They were dressed alike, in long n dresses 
brocaded with gold, with gold belts, gold ear- 
rings, tiaras of moderately good diamonds, and 
new nose-rings.”’ 

—The many friends of Jonn G. Saxe scattered 
throughout the land will learn with rot that 
the distinguished poet and genial gentieman is 
confined to his room in his house at Brooklyn 
from chronic melancholia, superinduced by ill- 
ness in his own case and among members of his 
family. Mr. Saxe was fortunate enough to go 
early into the lecture field, where his brilliant 
and witty productions won prompt popularity, 
and insured for him a handsome competence. 
In addition to this he has been one of the most 
successful of American authors, over eighty edi- 
tions of his poems having been published. Like 
several other of our most distinguished poets, 
Mr. 8axz is shrewd in business matters, and has 
amassed enough of this world’s goods to give 
him an ample income. For several years past 
he has lived a life of lettered ease in his fine 
house in Brooklyn. ‘ 

—Of the rising generation of. American art- 
ists, no one has given brighter promise of great 
achievements than Mr. E. A. ABBEY, whose pic- 
ture in the water-color gallery of the Paris Exhi- 
bition was the only work of the kind sent from 
this side of the Atlantic that attracted the notice 
and commendation of Parisian art critics. Mr. 
Axper is at present residing in London, in a 
pleasant art colony, where he enjoys the society 
of BougutTon, ALMA TaDEMA, and many other 
well-known painters. He is busily engaged in 
work, making studies of English life, landscape, 
architecture, antiquities, etc., and collecting a 
great variety of picturesque material which will 
adorn the of future numbers of Hi 8 

. Mr. Aspsr’s reception in England 


has been most cordial and gratifying. The as 
utation of his work had preceded him ; but, aside 
from this, his frank genial manners, his ingenu- 
ous modesty and open-heartedness, his culture 
and gentlemanly poe were an open sesame to 
the mn world of art and letters. Mr. AnpEy 
will remain fone renee prog = —— 
of. Harper’s Magazine will soon have the pleasure 
of seeing in that periodical the first-fruits of his 
artistic rambles in the old country. The num- 
ber for May will contain an intioeting genet on 
Stratford-upon-Avon, written by Mr. WILLIAM 
Wuersr, and richly illustrated with engravings 
from drawings by Mr. Assay, and from recent 


me the Hon. Hamitow Fisu the following 
is related by “‘Gath,”’ in a letter to the Boston 
Saturday Booming Gasctie Mr. Fisn said; “I 
owed my first ‘to Congress, which was 


the cause in part of my subsequent good fortun 
to a habit I had of settling disputes between 





pn any without recourse to law. I went to 
a school kept by the pe of General Ba- 
DEAU, our consul to London. In the neighbor- 
hood were many wealthy ship-carpenters, whose 
sons were my companions. After I was admit- 


‘ted to the bar most of those boys grew up, and 


came to me with their suits. In five cases out 
of six I comprom them. I said to the litig- 
ious spirit, ‘You don’t want to be spending 
your money on. courts and lawyers. your 
enemy, and settle your difference. Come to m 
office, and I will have you meet him.’ In ai- 
most all such cases the opponents became my 
friends, and I was bg med five hundred ma- 
jority a district in ly Democratic by 
near! infu wang “ 
—The readers of Harper's Magazine will be de- 
lighted to learn that, in addition to the literary 
and artistic treasures e each succes- 


D. BLackmors. The conjunction of these brill 
jan significant; for of the recent 
school of fiction—developed since the death of 
Dickens and THACKERAY—each of these novel- 
iste in his own field holds easily the first place. 
The new novel by Biaox will not be a tragedy, 
like “ Macleod Dare,” but a bright summer 
romance. BLACKMORE’s new story, we are as- 
sured, will not disappoint even the most enthu- 
siastic admirers of the author of ‘‘ Lorna Doone” 
—the romance since WaLtseR Scort’s 
~ two new novels placed thus side by 
side will doubtiess provoke comparison, but 
those who prefer “ Mary Anerly” will insist that 
it is - that they love Back less, but BLack- 
MORB 
—The Austrian ambassador at Paris, the Count 
von Beust, is a musician and composer of merit 
as well as a diplomatist. He recently performed 
ou the piano, at a musical soirée, a waltz entitled 
the “‘ Retour des Indes,’ in commemoration of 
the journey of the Prince of Wales to his East- 
ern ions. 
vernor WASHBURN has given and the Wis- 
consin Legislature has accepted a fine estate in 
Dane County, near Madison, known as “ Edge- 
= Farm,” to be used as a school for indigent 
ys. 
—Reading lately Cuarntes Mackay’s Forty 
Years’ ns, this paragraph concerning 
the ‘ personal”’ tabits of litcrary men struck us 
as worth quotiug, because true. Mr. Mackay 
asked WorpDswortH if there was any truth in 
the: current report of the time that Sourury 
had died literally of overwork. ‘There is no 
truth in it,” sald WorpswortH. ‘He was a 
calm and methodical worker, and calm, steady 
work never kills, It is only worry and hurry that 
kill. SourHsy wrote a great deal, but he wrote 
easily and pleasantly to himself. Besides, only 
those who have tried know what an immense 
deal of literary work can be got through com- 
fortably by a man who will work regu a for 
only four, or even for three, hours a ay ake 
the case of Sir WaLTER Scorn, for instance. 
What. an immensity of work he got through! 
and yet he was always idle at one o’clock in the 
afternoon, and ready for any amusement. Scorr 
died of pecuniary trouble, not of work.” 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Congress: The Senate, on the 9th ult., passed the 
Post-office Appropriation Bill, including the Brazilian 
ouse ided the Florida 





on. Zachariah Chan- 


—On the 94th, the Senate adopted the Builer clause of 
the Army Appropriation Bill, allowing railroads to op- 


erate their lines for commercial 
of the amendments to the 


pa the eg ae wang ray The House 

pass pro’ r jhe ayment of 
the pension — cut Loginta a of the certifi- 

ve 

was , with the amendment abolishing Federal 
supervision of elections. The Republicans abstained 
from voting on the amendment so ag to leave the 
House without 9 quorum, but a member from Minne- 
sota voted inadvertently, which made up the quorum. 
The vote on op meer gs of the bill was 148 to 117.— 
On the 26th, the te passed the Defi Appro- 
— Bill. The Democrats to exclude the 


ion for the neal of the United States 
Depu ‘i but it was retained. The House 


Bill 
merators shall be ap; 
consent of the Seuate.—The on the ith, re- 
fused to take up the Geneva Award Billi. The House 
adopted the conference committee’s report on the In- 
ternal Revenue Bill. 

The Ohio Prohibitionists met at Columbus on the 

ult., and nominated G. T. Stewart for Governor, 
and J. W. Sharp for Lieutenant-Governor. 

A reckless pon exploded a boiler in Stockton, 
California, on the 22d ult., and sixteen persons were 
killed and er ~ mg 

A roving of Indian marauders who had com- 
mitted grave depredations in the Lower Weiser coun- 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tus Government fmoety Bill was ree by the 
French Chamber of on the 21st alt., by a 
vote of 840 to 9%. M. eee Geapen for 0 
was 868 to 106. 

on 22d ult., approved 
Treaty of Commerce, and on the 
Postal Treaty relative 


the German govern- 
eioming the state- 
in Astrak 


driatie stranded near Dunkirk, 
from Pabclion de Pica. 


aus Speentiy killed twenty- 
| houses. 


and 
we King Damme Tite naabelen ciguty a, and 
removed the new ministers, replacing the old ones, 
and restoring the former despotic government. 
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A BARBER'S SHOP AT STANDING ‘ROCK, DAKOTA TERRITORY—AN INDIAN CHIRF WAVING HIS HAIR’ DRESSED.—[Drawy sy Witutam A. Rogers] 
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laid upon her bier. Julius Cesar, it is recorded, 
was fain to hide his baldness at the age of thirty 
with the produce of the Roman rose gardens, as 
Anacreon hid the snows of eighty under a wreath 
of roses. At Mid-Lent the Pope sends a golden 
rose to particular churches or crowned heads 
whom he designs especially to honor. 

Many orders, fraternities, and societies have 
taken the rose as their badge. The “ Rosicru- 
cians” may be instanced. The “Society of the 
Rose,” of Hamburg, an association of learned la- 
dies of the seventeenth century, is a less known 
example, It was divided into four sections—the 
Roses, the Lilies, the Violets, and the Pinks. The 
holy Medardus instituted in France the custom 
af “La Rosiére,” by which in certain localities a 
money gift and a crown of roses are bestowed on 
the most devout and industrious maiden. 





THE PLAGUE IN THE EAST. 


Tue East, that once gave knowledge and the 
arts to Europe, seems now to pour out only plague, 
pestilence, and war. There is a sad fatality reat- 
ing upon its decayed civilization. England and 
Russia struggle blindly for its fallen provinces; 
the black sepoy is arrayed against the hill 
tribes and the Afghans. Meantime the East 
revenges itself on its conquerors, and sends its 
pestilence to the West to punish the last destroy- 
ers of its people. It has always been so in his- 
tory; an Eastern invasion has always been fol- 
lowed by 4, period of plague and death. Already 
the pestilence has made its way to Europe, and 
threatens Moscow, and already Germany and Aus- 
tria draw a close cordon of quarantine against 
the Russian territory, and hope, perhaps in vain, 
to exclude the fatal Eastern gift from the popu- 
lous cities of the Danube and the Rhine. Yet it 
is the peculiar good fortune of the modern age 
that it has escaped in a great measure from the 
epidemics that once preyed upon Europe. The 
last century has been a singularly healthy one. 
Except two or three outbreaks of cholera, it has 
known no general mortality. The yellow fever 
of the South has been limited to a narrow region. 
Life has been extended by science, made more 
secure by the progress of sanitary regulations, by 
personal care, and the, introduction in cities of 
aqueducts and sewers. The contrast is remark- 
able between the innumerable plagues of the Mid- 
die Ages, or even of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and the comparative immunity of the 
nineteenth. In the age of Mmton the Oriental 
plague still ravaged Europe, desolated Florence, 
Paris, London, penetrated to the remote English 
villages and the Scandinavian hamlets. Its recur- 
rence was constantly looked for even in cleanly, 
industrious Holland. It seemed always to slum- 
ber in the narrow, crowded lanes of the European 
capitals. Paris and London in 1600 resembled 
Constantinople and Cairo in their exposure fo the 
dreadful pestilence. 

As we pass back in history the woes of man- 
kind seem_to increase steadily, and human life 
hangs by a feebler thread. One reads with dis- 
may of the countless disorders—foul, fierce, dead- 
iy-—that ravaged incessantly the cities of Europe. 
It was the gross habits of the people, we are told 
by the chroniciers, their drunkenness, revelries, 
the filthy houses, untended castles, the cities shut 
in by high walls that exclude the air, the crowded 
streets, the poverty, vice, shame, ignorance, bar- 
barism, that invited disease ; and it rained down in 
endless tortures. One of the strangest of them 
was the sweating-sickness. All England was 
merry with the defeat of Ricnarp IIL. in 1485, 
the triumph of Henry, the hope of a lasting unien 
of Yorx and Lancaster. The army moved on 
from Bosworth Field-toward London covered with 
glory. No thought of thecoming plague alarmed 
the people. The citizens of the loyal capital pre- 
pared to meet their king with proud acclamations, 
and crown him at Westminster with unexampled 
pomp, when suddenly the pestilence descended. 

t appeared in the army at Milford Haven, in 
Wales, broke out in the capital, and covered Lon- 
don with the horrors of a disaster worse than 
sack or siege. The air was foul and fetid. Men 
dropped dead in the streets, or were scarcely 
able to drag themselves home to die. The rich, 
by humble, gee - merciless tormentor. 

e city rang wi groans of the dying. 
Two lord ~— and six aldermen died within 

e strong, the sick, fell together. 
“Scarcely one amongst a hundred that sickened 
did escape with life,” says Hottynsnep. The 





eoronetion was f amidst the miseries of 
the people. army perished in the 
moment of its . It is said that all over Eu- 
rope about 2 concert a 
Italy was ravaged by the plague; Germany filled 
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the soldiers sickened ; 
the pestilence rose to a sudden violence, Within 
seven weeks the fine French army sank into de- 
spair and death, and only a few thousand 
helpless soldiers followed the standard of their 
general. They fled; the enemy pursued and cap- 
tured them, The memory of the horrible pesti- 
lence is preserved by the French and Italian his- 
torians in lan borrowed from Taucypmgs. 
As we pass still farther back in history, the 
violence of disease, the helplessness of man, in- 
crease, Every pa village, every region 
of the earth, was with constant contagion. 
The Black Death in 1348 was preceded by a gen- 
eral pestilence. In the island of Cyprus the com- 
mon p broke out; an earthquake shook the 
hapless land, the sea burst in upon it. Scarcely 
any of its inhabitants were left alive. The Black 
Death began, it is said, in China. It was preced- 
ed by floods and storms, drought, famine, earth- 
quakes, terror; four millions of people perished of 
famine near Kiang; the seasons were distorted, 
the air infected. But the ravages of war, famine, 
want, were as nothing compared to the all-reach- 
ing malignity of the mighty plague.. In China it 
was estimated that more than thirteen millions 
died—an exaggeration that marks the reign of 
unexampled terror. The plague passed into In- 
dia, and nearly depopulated it. On the highlands 
of Central Asia, in Tartary, or Armenia the land 
was covéred with dead. bodies, the wild wastes 
were sown with death. It reached Syria; Cyprus 
was again almost a desert. Ships without crews 
floated on the Mediterranean, and no one came 
hear them, as afterward ships floated on the North 
Sea, and carried the pestilence with them. At 
length, in 1347-48, the plague approached the 
cities of Europe, passing from China with the car- 
avans along the shores of the Caspian, or from 
India to Bagdad, Egypt, and Constantinople. Ear- 
ly in 1347 it reached Sicily, Marseilles ; in January, 
1348, it appeared at Avignon, at Florence in April, 
in England in August. Its course was erratic, 
and Russia escaped until 1351 the terrors that 
had fallen upon Constantinople three years before. 
It was upon the cities of Europe, the crowded 
centres of all the abuses of barbarism, that the 
plague inflicted its necessa) i The rec- 
ord of their losses throws into insi all 
that is told of any modern disease. In Florence 
60,000 died ; in Venice, 100,000; in Paris, 50,000; 
Avignon, 60,000; London, 100,000. Nearly every 
other European city lost in a similar or larger 
proportion ; many were left without a s in- 


wild religious excitement arose: the ts 
wandered through the cities, their eyes on 
the ground, their garments black, a red cross on 
their breast; scourges knotted with iron points 
were borne before them, and with these they 
tore their flesh, amidst sighs and tears, covering 
themselves with bleeding wounds. From 

city, through woods and wilds, in the severest 
winter, the blighting heat, the strange procession 
of men, women, children, marched onward, chant- 
ing a sad hymn, a mad wail of despair. A vic- 
tim was required, and the unhappy Jews, indus- 
trious, intelligent, wealthy, fell under the sus- 
picion of the fanatics. They were accused of poi- 
soning the wells, of infecting the air, of magic 
and sorcery. The Christians resolved to destroy 
them ; the noble and the mean formed a league 
for their extirpation. All Europe rang with the 
horrible persecution of the Jews. At “gree J 
2000 were burned alive in their own 
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office, a day was fixed and services were 
held in all the churches of the 


in the morning. Soon after noon the committees 

f is pc pee wait- 

ed upon WASHINGTON, and a was 
pon 


followed by -various civil. officers and citizens. 


Having arrived at Federal Hall, 


| 


volume, “So help me ” The Chancellor then 
turned to the people and exclaimed, “ live 
Grorce Wasuinaton, President of the United 
States.” No sooner were the last words uttered 
than the spectators took up the cry, and the air 
was filled with acclamations which nearly drown- 
ed the roar of the cannon. Benson J. Lossine, 
in his Field-Book of the Revolution, in speaking 
of the scene, says, “That was the crowning act 
of the Revolution ; then constitutional republican- 
ism, pure and vigo and abiding, was first in- 


a ted i earth.” 
preparing for the which this year 
took place in the Academy of Music on the evening 


a wreath of olive leaves. At one side was a pic- 
ture of Mount Vernon, and at the other a repre- 
sentation of the tomb of the Father of his Coun- 


trances. 
The rising of the curtain was an event watched 
for with some anxiety by those who had gathered 


er side of the humbler mansions stood, from 
whose windows Norwegian peasants waved their 
pocket-handkerchiefs, On the portico of one of 
these mansions sat @ young lady clad in blue, lan- 


iH 
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variety of topics relati 








of Federal 

tory. Our Sse 
tory. 

gentleman 

was 

eo 

& gray 

head. bei 
, swore inaugural 

cushion bef 

tered by Rosgar Li rincstos—not the same gen- 
tleman of that name who administered it ninety 
years ago, but a direct descendant. The crimson 
cushion was held by Samu. A. Ors, Secretary of 
State, represented by Mr. Creswex1, of the same 
family. Near him stood Joun Apams, Vice-Pres- 
a nea, Lady Wasuinerton, as she is 
most called, was personated by Mrs. 
Francis Meacuer, whose fully justi- 
Sat ton seenaguens ie tets wD took her 
yaaa al pr any 9 

The oath of office having been administered to 
General W asnineron, the curtain fell, but only to 
be rung up again, showing the same figures in 
different attitudes. it 


A third 
time it went up. The soldiers who had vanished 
from the side, In the original 


and the effect was heightened by the many col- 
ored lights thrown upon them. artistic use 
of calcium-lights had also done much to heighten 
the effect of the tableau. 


5 
z 
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desired, considering that the proceeds of the en- 
tertainment were to replenish the ex- 
chequer of St. John’s one of the most en 





AMERICAN FISH-CULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


There is but one association in Europe which 
resembles it, and that is the Deutches Fischerei 
Verein. Last year, in order to embrace a greater 
to fish, the title of the 


association was from Fish-culturists to 
Fish-cultural. 
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nes Berend Noel to all rare 

Vam bats, wherever found, are ided with 

ited: 80 as to make 

a triple puncture like that of a and as in 

the case of leeches, these bats might possibly be 
a as 

Their habits appear to have origi the East- 


the Arabian Nights’ . Perhaps it 
would be more correct to say that the designa- 
tion vampire, i to the poor bats, was derived 


from the of legendary superstition. Any- 
way, the bats are guiltleas of the hideous sevel: 
ties we hear of in the old 


Viewed as strange creatures, neither exactly one 


nor 
of their own. edna sry do not 
live ily aloof from each other, but form com- 
in which, we may sup 
much mutual comfort. Some 


he bee pea hand. 

over mother and her c tending them 
assiduously, and nestling close to them to impart 
warmth and protection. In some respects, 


igher emotions, should 
materially qualify the ordinary ideas about bats. 
From their retiring and crepuscular habits, they 
ean hardly be made pets of, like dogs or canaries, 
Nevertheless, as. observed in their aerial flights, 
they are gentle and amusing; and instead of be- 
ing abused, and shot at, they invite our in- 
terest, compassion, and gratitude. As auxiliary 

to certain birds, they are of much service to the 
at ist and gardener by keeping down the 
numbers of noxious winged insects. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 


MARCH. 
Sunday, 16.—Third Sunday in Lent. 
Sunday, %.—Fourth Sunday in Lent. 
Tuesday, %.—Annunciation B. V. M. 
Sunday, 30.—Fifth Sunday in Lent. 


THE lature of Rhode Island has pro- 
tested nst the anti-Chinese bill by 
Congress; Witu1aM Liorp Garrison has also 
spoken a strong word in favor of the Chinaman, 

ator BLAINE an equally strong word on the 
other side. There are, in reality, two questions 
involved in this case; one touches its - 


ers. under contrac’, and not as families. This 
and an other defect in the working of our treaty 
ina can be remedied more decently by 
the —_ method of pal Meat In — = 
the Methodist Episco lonary an 
the Methodist Preachers’ Meeting of New York, 
the Methodist Preachers’ hove wig, Samana acre 
and the American and Fo ntisla’ i- 
ety have requested the ent to veto the bill. 





elections, and a new ministry was formed, with 
M. Frtre OrBan at its head. The old educa- 
tion law made religious instruction compulsory, 
and gave the clergy the right of visiting and in- 
specting the schools. The result was that edu- 
cation was controlled by the Catholic priest- 
hood. The new bill forbids the school-masters 
to teach religion ; religious instruction heap & be 
ven by the local clergy. but this must be done 
»efore Or after school-hours. The clergy have, 
however, no authority to inspect the schools or 
to make official complaints against the teachers. 
The Catholic euponents of the bill lay much 
stress upon the fact ORBAN 


leader of the Masons of Belgium. 


The debts of Archbishop Purcetx’s savi 
bank have gone far beyond 





the first es 


_BROOK, FOWLER, 


‘this letter was written. 





of their amount. It.is now stated that they 
will reach four million dollars. The German 


Catholics of his bishopric have complained that 
the Irish were favored in the expenditure of 
this money for diocesan and are un- 


purposes, 
willing to do much in supporting the scheme 
of relief, How was such an conan debt con- 
tracted? is a question which is asked on — 
side. One opt 


for this purpose, The sum 
of £2000 will be set apart > 


Connectional Temperance Committee. 
Wesleyans of Ireland have cha their well- 
known connectional school in in to a col- 


A new building has been erected for its accom- 
modation, at a cost of £14,000. They have also 
oe at Belfast, with an endowment of 


The Friends, or Quakers, have one t 
in their favor as a distinct people which is in 
every way to their honor. It is that the ave 


of life among them is greater than that of the 
rest of the community. The Pall Mall Gazette is 
authority for the statement that elaborate tables 
prove the expectation of life at the birth of a 
male Friend to be 45.34 years, ‘ the mean among 
the general public being 40.36.” The average 
life of Quakers is, however, above this mean 
value; it has been shown to vary from a little 
over fifty-one to ‘ifty-eight years. Out of 948 
deaths of Quakers occurring during the last thir- 
ty years, there were 168 of persons under the age 
of thirty at death, 224 died between thirty and 
sixty, 517 between sixty and ninety, and 39 at 
ninety and over, 

The movement for the suppression of the 
Oneida omen in this State, if onppennien 
is possible, has not begun too soon. Its exist- 
ence has been long a great scandal. Norzs and 
his followers have occupied the site on which 
they now live for thirty years. They have com- 
bined business shrewdness with systematic li- 
centiousness. On the 14th of February a meet- 
ing was held in the parlors of the Universi- 
ty of Syracuse, to consider the best means to 
be adopted for the enforcement of law against 
the Community. Fifty gentlemen were present, 
among whom were Bishops HuntryeTon and 
Pgcx; Chancellor Haven; Professor Mears, of 
Hamilton College; the Rev. Drs. Torrey, Hot- 
WaRREN, and Van SLYKE. 
Two resolutions were adopted: () That it is 
the urgent duty of the people of.the State to 
take measures for the suppression of the im- 
moral features of the Oneida Community; (2) 
that. a committee be appointed to whom shall 
be referred all questions of fact and law relating 
to the Oneida Community, and of the measures 
which ought to be adopted, to report at such fu- 
ture meeting as the committee shall call. Bish- 
op HuNTINGTON was appointed chairman. 





Father HYACINnTHE finds already that in France 
as in Switzerland the Church reformer treads a 
thorny path: He has written a letter to the 
Archbishop of Paris, in which he apprises him of 
the opening of the new Gallican Church in Paris, 
and “expresses regret that the religious system 
temporarily triumphant in France obliges the 
successor of St. Denis to condemn as heretical 
the doctrines which were long the strength and 

lory of the French Church.”” Most judicious 
riends of Father Hyacintue will regret that 
The archbishop has 
replied briefly, and reminds him that in the 
view of the Church he is nothing more than 
an excommunicated person. The Bishop of 
Ely has written to Dr. Epen, the Primus of 
Scotland, that advice only, and not help, was 
ledged by the Lambeth Conference to the Old 

atholics and others on the continent of Eu- 
rope who have renounced the Church of Rome. 
He maintains that in ah Father Hyra- 
CINTHE the assistance of the English Church 
the Primus has gone beyond his powers. This, 
coming at the moment of the sending of the ora- 
to letter to the Archbishop of Paris, is very 
unlucky for the French reformer. It should be 
stated that the presiding bishop of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church of the United States 
and the bishop in charge of the mission stations 
in Europe are both members of the committee 
of which the Primus of Scotland is the head,, 





Great concern has been created 4 the alleged 
misappropriation of funds of the husetts 
Home Missionary Society (Consregesennt), 
charged — the late treasurer, Mr. Dewonp. 
The executive committee of the society, having 
made a thorough examination, now report: that 
the treasurer has d of all the. securities 
of the society, valued at $86,000, without their 
knowledge. He has substituted for the securi- 
ties sold others of little orno value. They ho 
however, to recover part of the sum of $19,000, 
which was set apart as a permanent fand. 





The meeting of the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly at Saratoga in May next will be an event 
in its history. The Commissioners will pay their 
own way without taxing the hospitality of the 
pevple. This change removes one of the reasons 
‘or reduced representation. Although the great 
hotels will not be opened so early in the season, 
arrangements are making for the accommoda- 
tion of all who may attend. 





The death of the Rev. Dr. HucH M‘Nerez, 
Canon of Ripon, rer Rose. @ leader of the evan- 
geticals in the Estab Chureh, has suggest- 
ed much remark the altered positions of 
Church a in Within the Estab- 

the 


“ners on dose outside walls ?” 





“They abolished,”’ says this paper, “the slave- 
trade; they organized benevolence; they revived 
religion; they reformed manuers ; they were the 
first to take in hand the education of the ay on 
-»-. Their theol was narrow and austere, but 
they went to the Bible and to an upright con- 
science for their rule of faith, and they recked 
little of the Charch and of its authority.” This 
is indeed high praise. The growth of the reac- 
tion against evangelicalism, led by Kesuz and 
Newman, is one of the most interesting pas- 
sages of modern ecclesiastical history. Itshould 
be ae eh that the Record disputes the 
assertion of the decline of the evangelicals in the 
English Church. ‘The torch kindled by Wes- 
Ley and WHITEFIELD,” it says, ‘has noi passed 
almost by natura! succeasion into the hands of 
Keszes and Newman.”’ The history of the re- 
cent growth of Church parties in England is yet 
to be written. 





The tenement-house system of New York was 
made the topic of sermons delivered on Sunday, 
February 25, by Rev. Drs. Marvin R. Vincent 
and Morcan , Rev. Joun W. Kramer, and 
other ministers. Two large meetings were also 
held on that evening, one in the Madison Square 

, the other in the Anthon Memorial 

Protestant Episcopal church. At these gather- 

ings men eo who have had large experience in 

dealing with the problems of city life. CHarues 
L. Bracr said: ‘“ New York has.a pre-eminence 
in youthful criminals. In the Children’s Aid 8o- 

¢ about m thousand children seek shel- 

ter in the lodging-houses in one year. About six 
thousand are sent to = A boy brought 
up with such surroundings is a natural criminal, 
and for a little girl to keep pure under such cir- 
cumstances is almost impossible.” Dr. Exrsua 
Harris, well known from his connection with 
the Board of Health, gave it as his opinion that 
of the twenty-four thousand infants born yearly 
in the tenement-houses thors was very little 
chance of the survival of more than one-quarter. 
Dr. Stepuen Smurru, formerly a member of the 
Health Board, put the number of children who 
die annually in New York at sixteen thousand; 
the chief causes of disease and death among them 
he considered to be the foul air and filth amidst 
which they live. Mr. Atrrep T. Warre, of 
Brooklyn, exhibited plans of improved houses 
erected by him; these have outside staircases, 
and secure privacy for each family. It is to be 
hoped that some measures of reform may grow 
out of this revived interest in the housing of 
half of the people of New York. : 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A OooxNERY inguired at the post-office the other day 
for a letter for “Enery Hogden.” He was told there 
was none. “Look ’ere,” he replied, a little angrily, 
“you've hexamined a hodd letter for my name. It 
don’t commence with a haitch. It begins with a ho. 
Look in the ’ole that’s got the hoes.” 





“ There,” said the shop-man, Lom to a beautiful 

épergne—‘“‘there’s a fine centre ” “Cent apiece?” 

Par dg old Mra. Bagster, who stood near—*‘ cent 

? You may wrap up two of them for me, if 

you lease, Mr. Smith ;” ding, sotte vooc, “I'd no 
t things was so cheap. 





At Ann Arbor one of the students bet the crowd that 
one of the professors in the law department would treat 
them. the money was put up, some one asked, 
‘* What will the professor treat us on?” “Treatise on 
international law,” was the reply. After which there 
was an awful silence. 





Dr. Johnson remarked, when he heard that a friend 
of his had married a second time, that it was an in- 
stance of the triumph of hope over experience. 





The great want of the church just now is a congre- 
gation. 





All the signers of the Declaration of Independence 
signed their names with quill pens except one; he 
signed his Witherspoon. 





A man froze the bottom of hia feet lately, and as he 
held them to the stove he remarked; “‘ Two soles with 
but a single thaw out.” 





ae Portamonth veues py a a | ye homeeo- 

yeician of that city who has been presented 
path WP icotececd and aoa girl. Looks as if 
—* in that family didn’t believe in homceopathic 





A contemporary has been asked, “Can a man belong 
to a brass-band and be a Christian?” It replies: “We 
see no impediment in the way. But if he is a member 
of a brass-band, and is + to practicing on a cornet 
or trombone at home, it is an im ility for the 
man living next door to be a Chris: » 





nae ye — a nen is Tao Destine, 
Dizzy ne a-hunting to a je Afghan skin to 
wrap the E British lion tn.” * 





“Tan't it fanny ?” he exclaimed, as he leaned back 





in his seat at the theatre, and wiped away the tears 

ye nt sbonla lems on ventiotes wt se op 

* Yes, Say so,” 8 faiz companion ; 

“it’s one of her sister's old one’s made over.” Ais jaw 

dropped into his lap as he turned his upon the 

youne lady in front, whose partner had 
studying. 





Germany they.» bath Trea a aso rittee: bat in 


upon it as a “ bain.” 





Fat Coon (with conscious blushes, to the lady who 
wants to engage her), ‘‘ An to their bein’ no followers 
ps mum, “you “tis yim. as ae Lose sin- 

: a as is rayther showy in er 
can't well help ‘em comin’ about.” - 





declares that she does not wish to 
she could not stand the electrical 





Thompson says you may talk of your water cures, 
your movement cu and your blue-glass cures ; but 
there is nothing like the sinecure, all. 


A Dutch saloonist, when asked why he hung a beer 
mug in front of pee goed replied : ‘‘ Don’t dot Consti- 
States say, ‘Hang out your ban- 

So I puts mine flag on 





de front wall of mine shtore.” 





“Oh, I suppose he loves Sarah, and would be glad 
marry her,” she was saying to another woman in 
corridor gan 2 “but I dunno.” 

“Isn't he a nice young man . 
“Well, he’s nice enough, but very reckiezs with his 
. At Christmas-time he made us a present of a 

clock for the parlor, there’s not one of us 

of He might 

ted us with s German ther- 
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MARCHING THROUGH 
JELALABAD. 


Tae entry of Sir Sawve:. 
Browne's division of troops 
into Jelalabad, Afghanistan, 
at noon of December 20, was 
made in the foliowing order : 
The Tenth Hussars and Man- 
pERsON’s battery of Royal 
Horse Artillery. After that 
General MacrHerson enter- 
ed with his staff, followed by 
the fourth battalion of the 
Rifle Brigade, with their 
band playing the “ Old Nine- 
ty-five.” Then followed the 
Twentieth Sikhs, and the 
Fourth Goorkhas with their 
band inaction. They had in- 
tended to play “Slap bang, 
here we are again,” to indi- 
cate that the army were only 
re-occupying old quarters, 


iiiil 

om : “imeenn agg 

eh behind. "Tha pot ek wi ¥ EN INK | 

brought up by the Frontier tt i ll 

Brigade, under Brigadier- f a | i Hel 
aie t 


General Jzngixs. Thiscon- 





oe RNG LITLE ORIOL LI COOLEY LY IPO INTE TE NO LN TO e 


Se, AE TIN 


Hill 
* aT 


oe 
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+ 


tained the guides, De Lav- | ff wl 4 i prnaees radi bbdaasabacasl 
Tour’s mule mountain bat- i : o. ot eh ay eal FT AE EE 
tery, and First Sikhs with : fii a THA 

their bagpipes playing. Aft- i 

er passing out by the Cabool 

Durwaza, they wheeled to 

the left, and got round to m4 re Hh 
the camp. Our illustration i \ a: ue Sane Mes Gl Hy HHT HA 
shows the Fourth Goorkhas Any u : } a iil HT Hi! 
marching through the ba- Hi cat : si Wii | ij] 
zar, under command of Col- ba: : . ti iii sifitity, i miu 
onel Turton, who is seen ' iH WUE HTH 
riding next after the band, iit WV HLH Hilt il I 
followed by Major Row- , : ‘ in| {Hy HTH A HH ij 
crort and Lieutenant Bot. f§ be , ij HAS Halil Ml 
TON, with the artist behind 

them. Just in front of the : — atl — Ht 
regimental band runs the -§f ; ik Wits GH ’ 
pet dog of the Fourth Goor- 

khes, a white bull-dog with 

a stumpy tail, which they 

call “ Bullie.”* . He is a very 

gentle creature at ordinary 

times,‘ but as fierce as & 

Goorkha when roused to 

anger. 
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(Begun in Hagrrr's Weex.y 
No. 1137.] 


VIXEN. 
Br MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


Avtuor or “ Hostaess To For- 
tuNE,” “* Detap Men's Suogs,” 
** An Open Verpict,” eto. 

——_—-~—- 
CHAPTER XXX. 
“KURZ IST DER SCHMERZ UND 
EWIG IST DIE FRECDE.” 


@aptain CARMICHAEL said 
no more about Lord Mallow ; 
but Violet had to listen to 
much plaintive bemoaning 
from her mother, who could 
not understand how any well- 
brought-up young woman 
could refuse an Irish peer 
with a fine estate, and the 
delights of a trousseau made 
by the renowned Theodore. 
Upon this latter detail Mrs. 
Carmichael dwelt at more 
length than upon that minor 
circumstance in a marriage 
—the bride-groom. 

“It would have been such 
a pleasure to me to plan your 
trousseau, darling,” she said ; 
“such an occupation for my 
mind in these wretched win- 
.ter afternoons when there is 
no possibility of driving or 
making calls. I should have 
attended to every thing my- 
self. Theodore’s general 
way is to make a of 
what she thinks necessary, 
allowing her customer to 
correct it; but I should not 
have been satisfied with 
that, even from Theodore, 
though I admit that her 
taste is perfect. And then, 
you know, she is hand in 
giove with Worth, and that 
alone is a liberal education, 
as somebody says some- 
where about something. 
No, dear, I would have done 

“it all myself. I know the 
exact shades that suit your 
complexion, the dashes of oer moa : 
color that contrast with and : 
light up your hair, the style THE AFGHAN WAR—THE FOURTH GOORKIL 
that sets off your figure. 

Your trousseau should be talked about in society,; “My dear Violet, you have the most b- | ski j ; i 
onters ; shic ae | ate haces pe Me me : repub- | skirt cf a warmer color in poult de sote, a pictur. “You are a vi ‘ : : ic- is was the kind 
rer then lord Mallow pails saa edes. 1 myer Bay 0 ayy one putting Bates on | esque costume that would faintly recall Tely's | ulously blind ings partidos posteres’ ss eaealy during t 
and has suck a‘charming barytone—what more| “TI don’t. mamn " Te ly ; | Portraits at Hampton Court.” | Mrs, Carmichael, throwing herself back in: her | followed Lord Mallo 
can you want ?” Sms pa: Lord Mallow poe tiene! is more to/ Ria manne, what is the use of talking | chair with a fretful look, “(and you put me in an | friends the Scobele 
“Only to love him, mamma dearest, which I do oi Your travelling dress,” murmured Mrs. Car. | for ‘all the finery that Theron se af | ee pe meen. She Sochege quite. congents- tense alae 
a are ane —_ — or ned of michael, her mind still dwelling on the trousseau ; | I marry. Lord Mallow, or any body elxe. I am | were chatti " at — Pen ee th at she hadt 
ig or ns ot aoe ~ fare a e him | “that affords more scope for taste than the wed- | happy enough with you, and my horse, and my | bod pies ei nae ae od Mallon by tad Mallow. Mrs. 
extremely, and so I do Mr. , and Bates the ding gown. Velvet suits your style, but is too) dog, and all the dear old things, animal Heer vege- | sh y id pee Ow evoted Lord Ww Was, fact to all her 
groom. Lord Mallow is no more to me than | heavy for your age. A soft clinging cashmere, | table, that belong to this dear old place. I shall lf apa “ane whet:s splendid metab. would he | the ao aaneet 
re of those. Indeed, Bates is much nearer | now, one of those delicious neutral tints that| never leave you or the Forest. . Can you not be | we Let the .duchi ees Vawdrey 
and dearer, for he loved my father. have been so fashionable lately, over an under-| content to know this, and let me alone?” | and leave me ana” i Views oes aa oor to her about 
a] 4 ae 








on this solemn occasion, her 
husband éternly tabooed the 
notion. 

“My aunt, Lady Susan 
Carmichael, is the proper 
person to present you,”’ he 
said, authoritatively. 

“But is she really your 
aunt, Conrad? You never 
mentioned her before we 
were married.” 

“She is my father’s third 
cousin by marriage; but we 
have always calied her aunt. 
She is the widow of Major- 
General Carmichael, who 
distinguished himself in the 
last wat with Tippoo Sahib, 
and had a'place at court in 
the reign of William the 
Fourth.” 

“Shé must be dreadfully 
old and dowdy,” sighed Mrs 
Carmichael, Whose only his- 
torical idea of the Sailor 
King’s reign was as a period 
of short waists and beaver 
bonnets, 

“She is not a chicken, 
and she does not spend 
eight hundred a year on her 
dress-maker,”’ retorted the 

* But she isa very 
worthy woman, and highly 
respected by her friends 
Why should you ask a fa 
vor of the Duchess of Dove 
dale ?” 

“ Her name would jook so 
well in the papers,” pleaded 
Mrs. Carmichael. 

“The name of your hus 
band’s hinswoman will look 
much more respectable,” 
answered the captain; and 
in this, as|in most matters, 
he had his own way. 

Lady Susan Carmichael 
was brought from her pala- 
tial retirement to spend : 
fortnight in Mayfair. She 
was bony, wiggy, and snuffy ; 
wore false teeth and se 
apparel; but she was well- 
bred and well-informed, and 
Vixen got on with her much 
better than with the accom- 
plished captain. Lady Susan 
took to Vixen, aud these two 
went out for early walks to- 
gether in the adjacent Green 
Park, and perambulated the 
picture-galleries before Mrs 
Carmichael had braced her- 
self up-for the fatigues of a 
fashionable afternoon. 

Sometimes. they came 
across Mr: Vawdrey at 
picture-gallery or in 
Park; and at the firs 
these chance meetings, 
struck by. the obvious de- 
light with which the two 
young people greeted each 
other, Lady Susan jumped 
to a conclusion. 

“ That’s your young man, 
I suppose, my dear?’ she 
said, bluntly, when Rorie 
had left them. 

“ Oh, Lady Susan !” 

“It’s a vulgar expression, 
Iknow, my dear, but it comes 
natural to me; I hear it so 
often from my house-maids. 
I fancied that you and that 
handsome young fellow must 
be engaged.” 

“Ohno. Weare onlyold 
friends. He is engaged to 
Lady Mabel Ashbourne—a 
very grand match.” 

“That’s a pity,” said Lady 
Susan, 

“ Why?” 

“ Well, my‘dear,” answer- 
ed the old lady, hesitatingly, 
“ because when one hears of 
a grand match, it generally 
means that a young man is 
marrying for the sake of 
meney, and that young old 
friend of yours lo too 
good to throw himself away 
like that.” 

“Qh, but indeed, Lady 
Susan, it is not.so in Rorie’s 
case. He haa plenty of 
money of his own.” 

The important day came ; 
and Lady Susan, Mrs. Car 
michael, and Violet packed 
bs : : themselves and their finery 
‘i = : . 7 ; into a capacious carriage, 

— . — ant and set off for St. James’s. 
} TING The fair Paimela’s costume 
RCHING THROUGH THE BAZAR, JELALABAD. : saa ia aieamdniansanle of 
hi | @ le of the beech boughs change | Theodore’s highest art; colors, design, all of the 
mine she had : ’s de-| net boxes of Lady Ellangowan. The departare | te: ese ne rs xe ewest—a delicate harmony of half-tints, an ii 
Bal winter monte sre | maach Kinder to her: after the Irlshmats iia of the Leraclites from Egypt was hardly a: might- | mysteriously to brightest green, and the bisebe's | newest te ae of feathers, Ince, and 
Dietare a that | parture than he had shown himself during his | < r business than this emigration of the Ellangow- | burst into blossom in the untrodden glades a - c Toe gan tn oe oe 
Fed her shout wale = er : com te mn mantle; and when the a household. The duke and duchess and Lady | bottoms. mo hers aay By ng! spn cy ph great artist. Lady Susan wore a pet 
atility to perceive his sidibs taco otnrred with prissrones, and the banks | Mabel Ashbourne left for the Queen Anne house | house in Mayfair, whic , fs , 
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Scobels 
men ted 


ticoat and train that must have been made in the 


Much : | : sonable London | at a rent which he pronounced exorbitant. He | ti a , pula 
is mgt ce tele ap Recetad empanadas Aya id —. — nape gat iden and | sacrificed his own ideas of prudence to. the grati- time of Queen Adelaide. Yes, the faded and ur 
he enough to refuge | any pretension to importance in the social scale | papers broke out in parsgrap 


i is wi i subs ial brotade, the skimp 
. : oti ir | fication of his wife, who had made up her mind | known hue of the substantial brocade, tl kim 
ds i a? rhlaperes began to flee from the Forest as from a psy the local journals bewailed the extinction of their | the she had scarcely the right to exist until she py of “ persae the —— — * piping aed 
HVisen's acqualatanen, | Same meen ee a ba Tr begu: | had ted to her sovereign. in her new | and feather stitch, must ass } an coeve 
les). 2. place. lango , and only the | had been presen , | an muss —_ - 
— acquaintance, | ons set out for the railway station with load| ~The a sre ‘be ee Swatch the rosy name, But when Mrs. Carmichael ventured to | with that good ee equa ae ens 

r about Mallow: Nb regen > soit to Cine pan and bon. | cae on and fade behind the yellow oaks ; | suggest the Duchess of Dovedale as her sponsor| Poor Mrs. Carmic ‘ 

a " was as ing to * . 
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saw her husband’s kingwoman attired for the 
ceremony, not a whit less wiggy and snuffy than 
usual, and with three lean 
ing erect from her back hair, like the ladies in 
the proscenium boxes of Skelt’s Theatre, whose 
gayly painted effigies were so dear to our child- 
hood. 


Poor Pamela felt inclined to shed tears. Even 
her confidence in the perfection of her toilet 
could hardly sustain her the 
being presented by such a scarecrow. 

The ceremony went off satisfactorily, in spite 
of Lady Susan’s antiquated garments. ie 
laughed. Perhaps the Aabitués of St. James 
were accustomed to scarecrows. Violet's fresh - 


dress at the opera that evening, but her husband 
protested against this display as bad style, Vixen 
was only too glad to throw off her finery, the tulle 
puffings and festoonings, and floral wreaths and 
bouquets, which made movement difficult and sit- 
ting down almost impossible. 

Those six weeks in town were chiefly oe 
to gayety. Mrs. Carmichael’s oo riends 
called on her, and followed up ealls by in- 
vitations to dinner, and-at the dinners she gener- 
ally met people who were on the eve of giving a 
garden party, or a concert, or a dance, and who 
begged to be allowed to send her a card for that 
entertainment, spoken of modestly as a thing of 
no account. And then there was a hurried in- 
terchange of calls, and Violet found herself mean- 
dering about an unknown croquet lawn, amongst 
unknown nobodies, under a burning sun, looking 
at other girls, dressed like herself in dresses d la 
Theodore, with the last thing in sleeves and the 
last cut in trains, all pretending to be amused by 
the vapid and languid observations of the cavalier 
told off to them, paired like companions of the 
chain at Toulon, and almost as joyless. 

Violet Tempest attended no less than eight pri- 
vate concerts during those six weeks, and heard 
the same new ballad, and the same latest gavotte 
in C minor, at every one of them. She was taken 
to piano-forte recitals in fashionable squares and 
streets, and heard Bach and Beethoven till her 
heart ached with pity for the patient labor of the 
performers, knowing how poorly she and the ma- 
jority of mankind appreciated their efforts. She 
went to a few dances that were rather amusing, 
and waltzed to her heart’s content. She rode 
Arion in the Row, and horse and rider were ad- 
mired as perfect after their kind. Once she met 
Lord Mallow, riding beside Lady Mabel Ashbourne 
and the Duke of Dovedale. His florid cheek paled 
a little at the sight of her. They each oth- 
er with a friendly bow, and this was thei? ‘only 
meeting. Lord Mallow left cards-at the house in 
Mayfair a week before the Carmichaels went back 
to Hampshire. He had been working hard at 
his senatorial duties, and had made some telling 
speeches upon the Irish land question. People 
talked of him as a rising politician; and when- 
ever his name appeared in the morning papers 
Mrs. Carmichael uplifted her voice at the break- 
fast table, and made her wail about Violet’s folly 
in refusing such an excellent young man. 

“It would have been so nice to be able to talk 
about my daughter, Lady Mallow, and Castle Mal- 
low,” said Pamela, in confidence, to her husband. 

“No doubt, my dear,” he answered, coolly; 
“but when you bring up a young woman to have 
her own way in every thing, you must take the 
consequences.” 

“It is very ungrateful of Violet,” sighed the 
afflicted mother, “after the pains I have taken to 
dress her prettily ever since she was a baby. It 
is a very poor return for my care.” 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


Tey were all back at the Abbey House again 
early in June, and Vixen breathed more freely in 
her sweet native air. How dear, how doubly 
beautiful, every thing seemed to her after even 
so brief an exile! But it was a grief to have 
missed the apple bloom and the bluebells. The 
woods were putting on their ripe summer beau- 
ty; the beeches had lost the first freshness of 
their tender green; the amber glory of the young 
oak leaves was over; the last of the primroses 
had paled and faded among the spreading brack- 
en; masses of snowy hawthorn bloom gleamed 
white amidst the woodland shadows; bean fields 
in full bloom filled the air with delicate odors; 
the summer winds swept across the long lush 
grass in the meadows, beautiful with ever-varying 
lights and shadows ; families of sturdy black pig- 
lings were grubbing on the waste turf beside ev- 
ery road, and the forest fly was getting strong 
upon the wing. The depths of Mark Ash were 
dark at noontide under their roof of foliage. 

Vixen revelled in the summer weather. She 
was out from morning till evening, on foot or on 
horseback, sketching or reading a novel, in some 
solitary corner of the woods, with Argus for her 
companion and guardian. It was an idle, pur- 
poseless existence for a young woman to lead, no 
doubt ;. but ‘Violet Tempest knew of no better 
thing that life offered for her to do. 

Neither her mother nor Captain Carmichael 
interfered with her liberty, The captain had his 
own occupations and amusements, and his wife 
was given up to frivolities which left no room in 
her mind for anxiety about her only daughter. 
So long as Violet looked fresh and pretty at the 
breakfast table, and was nicely dressed in the 
evening, Mrs, Carmichael thought that all was 
well: or, at least, as well as it ever could be with 
a girl who. had been eo besotted as to refuse a 
wealthy young So Vixen went her 
own way, and nobody cared. She seemed to have 
a passion for solitude, and avoided even her old 


friends, the Scobels, who had made themselves 
odious by their championship of Lord Mallow. 
The London season was at its height when the 
Carmichaels went back to Hampshire. The Dove- 
dales were to be at Kensington till the beginning 
of July, with py Aad wong 207 
them. He had rooms in Street, and 
—— 
made him exe¢ 

“T can’t tell you how hateful you look in lav- 
ender gloves and a high hat,” she said to him 
"Ot dase my f ooks sawn 

“T say look more natural dressed like a 


y 
rambles, with the faithful Bates in attendance, to 
gates or to pull her out of if needful. 
Upon this point Mrs. Carmichael was strict. Vi- 
olet might ride when and where she pleased— 
since these meanderings in the Forest were so 


in the saddle. was no more le kind 
of idleness possible for him than to jog along in 
the sunshine on one of the captain’s old hunters, 


of the pines, and:the buzzing 
made a lullaby. There was a delicious 
sense of repose in such a sleep, but it was not 
quite so pleasant to be jerked suddenly into the 
waking world by a savage plunge of the aggra- 
vated hunter’s hind-legs, goaded to madness by a 
lively specimen of the forest fly. 

On this particular morning Vixen was in a 
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hoofs. came up_ stealthily Arion, and a 
manly voice startled the sultry stillness. 

“Tve got rid of the high hat for this year, and 
I’m my own man again,” said the voice; and then 


“When did you come back?” she asked, as 
soon-as their friendly greetings were over, and 
Arion had reconciled himself to the companiqn- 
ship of Mr. Vawdrey's hack. 

“Late last night.” 

“ And have the duchess and her people come 
back to Ashbourne ?” 

“ Pas si béte. The duchess and her people— 
meaning Mabel—have engagements six deep for 
the next month: breakfasts, lawn parties, music, 
art, science, horticulture, dancing, archery, every 
form of laborious amusement that the genius of 
man has invented. One of our modern sages 
has said that life would be tolerable but for its 
amusements. I am of that wise man’s opinion. 
Fashionable festivities are my aversion. So I 
told Mabel frankly that I found my good spirits 
being crushed out of me by the weight of too 
much pleasure, and that I must come home to 
look after my farm. The dear old duke oe 
nized that duty immediately, and gave me 
sorts of messages and admonitions for his bail- 
iff ” 


“ And you are really free to do what you like 
for a month ?” exclaimed Vixen, naively. ‘ Poor 
Rorie! How glad, you must be!” 

“My liberty is of even greater extent. I am 
free till the middle of August, when I am to join 
the Devedales in Scotland. Later, I suppose, the 
duke will go to Baden, or to some newly discov- 
ered fountain in the Black Forest. He could not 
exist for a twelvemonth without German waters.” 

“And after that there will be a wedding, I 
— 4 said Violet. 

e felt as if called upon to say something of 
this kind. She wanted Rorie do tino thas she 
recognized his position as an engaged man. She 
hated talking about the business, but she felt 
somehow that this was incumbent upon her. 

“I suppose so,” answered Rorie: “a man must 
be married once in his life. The sooner he gets 
the ceremony over, the better. My t 
has hung fire rather. There is always a kind of 
flatness about the thing between cousins, I dare 
say. Neither of us is in a hurry. Mabel has 
so many ideas and occupations, from orchids to 
Greek choruses.” 

“She is very clever,” said Vixen. 

“She is clever and good, and I am very proud 
of her,” answered Rorie, loyally. 

He felt as if he were walking on the brink of 
@ precipice, and that it needed all his care to 
steer clear of the edge. 

After this there was no more said about Lady 
Mabel. Vixen and Rorie rode on happily side by 
side, as wholly absorbed in each other as Lan- 
celot and Guinevere—when the knight brought 
the lady home through the smiling land, in the 
glad boyhood of the year, by tinkling rivulet and 
shadowy covert, and twisted ivy and spreadi 
chestnut fans—and with no more thought of 





Lady Mabel than those two had of King Arthur. 


‘and shower, who loitered and 





Tt was the first of many such rides in the fair 
Be Mess auctor seatibine oniamapisens of 
oak and beech and holly, where the cattle line of 
the branches was just enough to 
pene Pago. mara hao 
+ was - 
ened even at noonday, and where the slumberous 
stillness was broken only by the hum of summer 
ie toe peapis Ges Hope Mig i a ree 
jor two to 
without node tig alkenes oles. Various 
as the paths are, they all cross somewhere: and 
Neale Biogen ctl: nol tlaga es Acct 
horse grass way- 
prigbeeroy beget Epes bad om Mae uke 
no appointments, or were not conscious of mak- 
ing 00 5 et eee There was a fa- 
ity about it Rorie nor Violet ever 


were always glad to see each other; they 
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: es ha’ never done wagging.” 
Sometimes Miss Tempest and Mr. Vawdrey wont 
kennels together, and idled away an hour 
hounds, while their horses stood at ease 
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- Whither were those two dri 
summer weather, lulled by the 
leaves faintly stirred by the soft 
by the'low murmur of 
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rades going, as they rode side 
glancing lights and wav 

ly knows what became of 
vere after that famous ride of theirs. 
these two who rode together day after day 
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in every 
loveliest nook in the forest, who had the same 
tastes, the same ideas, the same loves, the same 
dislikes? Neither dared ask that question. 
They took the happiness fate gave them, and 
sought not to lift the veil of the future. Each 


days and the balls of blossom on the 
beechen ‘ore the new tufts on the 
fir branches lost their early green, this mid- 


summer dream would be over. It was to be brief 
as a school-boy’s holiday. 

What was the good of being so happy, only to 
be so much the more miserable afterward? A 
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crimson heather. This southern corner of Hamp- 
shire was a glorious world to live in on such a day 
as this. Violet and her cavalier thought so, as 
their horses cantered up and down the smooth 
stretch of turf in front of the Forester’s Inn. 

“TI don’t know what has come to Arion,” said 
Vixen, as she checked her eager horse in his en- 
deavor to break into a mad gallop. “I think he 
must be what Scotch people call ‘ fey.’ ” 

“ And pray what may that mean ?” asked Rorie, 
who was like the young lady made famous by 
Sydney Smith: what he did not know would have 





suicides the suicide’s friends declaré that he was 
in excellent spirits the night before he blew out 
his brains?” 


I feel uncommonly jolly.” ‘i 
_ “t's only the earth and sky that make us feel 
pL ggg og ge ‘coll estan 
ess. an 
Se EN but it’ good of its kind, 
be not ;. but it’s very » 
They went far afield that day; as far as the 
yews of Sloden; and the sun was low in the 
west when Vixen wished her knight good-by, and 
walked her horse down the last long glade that 
led to the Abbey House, She was serious 
nom and felt that she bad tranagreted lil 
by the length of her ride. Poor had 
paar raoceaee tatlesaad qaiutll Sea 2 
now a vacuity of 
the inner man. - Rorie and she were ive 
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to sell Arion,” she thought, 
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glass, and disseminated a faint odor of roses. . 
“TI think I'll go and sit in the garden, Conrad,” 
she when she had dried those tapering fin- 
on her fringed doylpy. “It’s so warm in the 


“Do, dear. Till come and smoke my cigar on 
the lawn presently,” answered the captain. 

“Can’t you come at once, love ?” 

“T’ve a little bit of business to settle first. I 
won't, be long.” 

Mrs. Carmichael kissed her hand to her hus- 
band, and left the room, followed by Vixen. 

“Violet,” she said, when they were outside, 
“how could you stay out so long? Conrad is 
dreadfully angry.” 

“Your husband angry because I rode a few 
miles farther to-day than usual? Dear mother, 
that is tooabsurd. I was sorry not to be at home 
in time to give you your afternoon tea, and I 
apologize to you with all my heart; but what can 
i to Captain Carmichael 


it matter i 
“ My dearest Violet, when will you understand. 
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father ?” 

“ Never, for that is not true. God 
gave me one father, and I loved and honored him 
with all There is no sacrifice he could 
have ia seovem aten aent ood 

command however difficult, would 
not have obeyed. But I will no spurious 
father. I no duty that I owe to Cap- 
tain 

“You are a very cruel girl,” wailed Pamela, 
“and your obstinacy is making my life miser- 
able. 


had set up brother and sister with Car- 
michael! What would you--what would the 


been 
“You did not know each other as babies. In 
fact, you couldn't have done so, for you had left 
off being a baby before he was ” added Vix- 
en, naively. 
“You will have to _s stop to these rides 
with Roderick. Every 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Dr. Cant STbLKER, an eminent Swiss orni- 
thol has lately died, at the age of thirty- 
nine. His published papers have related almost 
exclusively to the of Switzerland. 


Dr. Gzorcz Dawson Row ey, a well-known 


British —— died in England on the 
2ist of November, 


at 
his command, he accumulated a very fine collec- 


tion of birds and which was 

by the fa number of eggs of 
the extinct uk than were to be found in 
on) at his. ; Po 
cos Ornithological . 
which were’ important monographs of 


groups of birds descriptions of interesting 
species. 


In view of the rapid course of 
exploration and research 


yanza be with 
out its im as the introduction of steam- 
ers into interior waters of the country has 
already been commencod, and 
rapidly extended. This was made by 
Mr. Raopgs, who accompanied NELTON in a re- 
cent exploration around the lake, the coal 
found near the northern extremity. The out- 
crop was seen at several 
miles south of Florence Bay, at an elevation of 
about four hundred feet above the lake, Three 
distinct veins were discovered, one of them sev- 
en feet thick. 


cially of carp, has 


state it would cause much injury to 
Salt herring and other fish are also 
available for the same purpose. 


ee THomaAs 
engineer, born in 1803, 
castle-on-Tyne, 





@ well-known mining 
in January at New- 


Professor Hewn has made the interesting dis- 
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world, in the establishment of a central union 
for the fartherance of German interests in for- 
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There is, perhaps, no scientific institution in 


Europe the activity of which, in the way of ex- 
ploration under its that of the 
Academy of Sciences of St. ‘ 

is always under way a number of for 
the most part ted in En or Asiatic 


At the annual meeting of the society recent! 
held a very interesting summary was given of 
the operations in 1878, the acquisitions to the 
museum being of the utmost importance. Of 
special interest bay tag the presentation 
of a specimen of the Northern sea-cow (Rytina), 
for many years exterminated, and until recently 
to the Copper Islands, especially Behring Ielawd, 

e Copper Islands, es; y ng Island, 
situated the west of the Aleutian ecw in 
the North Pacific. 

Mr. Puriturpens has, however, lately found on 
the shores of Behring Strait a large number of 
skulls and bones of this animal, and taken them 
to Russia, so that it is probable that by the ac- 
=— of these animals from the new localit 

merican museums may be able to secure speci- 


mens of this extinct ies. ay 
Another fossil of otlll — antiquity is the 
Elasmotherium—a horse-like rhinoceros belong- 


ing to the > poroniy etd period. This specimen 
was obtained near Sarepta, on the banks of the 
Volga, the regions where the Oriental plague is 
said to be raging. 

It is announced that the Academy will open 
to the public a great anthropol museum, 
which will be the rival of that at Moscow, so well 
known to all students. Among other cotereaen 
of the Academy, it has arranged for the pu - 
-* of a complete catalogue of all the animals 
of Russia. 


Mr. Srere1aKorr, of Irkutsk, Siberia, whose 
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now a steamer of 350 tons for the 
to assistance of the Ve 

Piclncsor Meecasinns6e.n'» vescel, now su 

sapedes Weemgat's Land. 'Nh to expecen tot 
"s i is 6 a 

the vessel will leave, vid Suez, in August forBehr- 

ing Strait, and, if possible, will continue her jour- 


ney to the Lena, and perhaps even to the Yenisei. 





A French cable dispatch of the Lith of Febru- 
ary announces the death of Professor Paut Gzr- 
Vals, an eminent French naturalist and paleon- 
tologist, in the sixty-third year of his He 
occupied successively — ions in the Musem 
of Natural History of and in the Faculty 
of Science.at Montpellier, in the Sorbonne, and 
finally in as professor of pelecntolany in the 
Natural History Museum. His works on recent 
and fossil mammals, etc., are among the most 
valuable published by French authors, 


The death of the Rev. W. F. Dansy, a fellow 
of the Royal Astronomical Society, and the au- 
thor of a work entitled the Astronomical Observer, 
is recorded as having taken place in England in 
January last. 





es 


Dr. Gzorcs WINTER, & well-known Swedish 
zoologist, died at Nice, on the llth of January, 
at the age of thirty-four. 5 


of another work intended for the assistance 


to alist of the in the acien periodic- 

als and transactions of France. It contains also 

notices of new publications, di of new 

—- and notes upon geographical distribu- 
on, etc. 


It will be news to Americans that American 
locust-trees are considered in Germany as pos- 
sessing poisonous qualities. According to one 
writer, the dust produced by turning this wood 
on the lathe uces diarrhea in the workman. 

fessor ASCHERSON states that some children 
who accidentally ate a portion of the root of this 
tree exhibited very decided indications of ‘poi- 
soning. 


Rich discoveries of copper, resembling that 
of the Burra Burra Mine in Australia, it is an- 
noun have lately been made at Howe Sound, 
a few miles from New Westminster, in British 
Columbia. There is little doubt that the whole 
region to the north of Puget Sound, and includ- 
ing a great part -of Alaska, will in time be found 
to contain an immense store of valuable miner- 
als of a great many species. Copper, both na- 
tive and in the ore, is well known to exist in 
Alaska, and it is said that gold and even silver 
are now about being worked in paying quanti- 
ties. 

The thirteenth annual report of the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Fisheries of Massachusetts is, 
as usual, a document of very t interest, em- 
anating as it does from the oldest of our State 
fishery commissions. Some striking facts are 
given as to the movement of fish up the Law- 
rence fish-way, surmounting a dam twenty-eight 
ee oe ae eee aes Sate 2, caveeenl 

im 8 
oman The Cnemalesionsss aol La to 
great increase in the num alew as 
the result of measures taken by them to that 
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‘er, all the efforts of Massac 





somewhat unexpected 

the young fish probably do not ge down to the 
sea till the thi year, bustend, of the second, as 
has hitherto been supposed. Quite a bill of 
indictment is brought the Commissioners 
against the Legislature of Connecticut for fail- 
ing to make regulations to protect the upward 
run of salmon and shad in the Connecticut Riv- 
husetts looking to- 
ward an increase of this fish being neu 

by the impossibility of securing laws to protect 


em and allow a fair percentage to pass up from 
the ocean, 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tr is a question of great and interest what 
sort of climate is snitable for that large class of inva- 
lids who suffer in a greater or less degree from pulmo- 





of the United States is in general a dry climate of ex- 
cessive extremes, and dangerous for delicate invalids, 


At a public meeting recently held in this city an ex- 
ecutive committee of prominent citizens was appointed 
to make arrangements for a great public gathering to 
be held here on April 80, the ninetieth anniversary of 


Wi 

April meeting is to initiate more fully and formally 
the movement for an International Exhibition in New 
York city, and to give notice to all nations and gov- 
ernments that such Exhibition will be held in 1889, 
that year being the centennial anniversary of the 
foundation of our government. 


Early in March a library of extraordinary value wil! 
be sold at auction in New York, the collection of Mr. 
George Brinley, recently deceased. We should not, 
however, speak of the entire collection being offered 
for sale in March, as it is said that the catalogue now 
issued, which covers the books to be then sold, in- 
cludes but about one-third of the whole. The chief 
feature of this collection is the number of exceedingly 
rare, early printed American books, 








At the thirty-eighth annual Commencement of the 
Medical Department of the University of the City of 
New York, 205 graduates received the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine. Chancellor Crosby, in his address to the 
graduating class, presented six old trite proverbs as 
valuable counsellors for them to take into their life 
practice, enlarging and commenting upon each. These 
were: “A rolling stone gathers no moss,” which the 
speaker translated, “‘ An itinerant doctor gets no prac- 
tice; “‘The early bird catches the ” that is, 
“The doctor who is ready will be called ;” “ Pleasant 
words are health to the bones,” which may be read, “A 
doctor’s cheerfulness is often as good as his physic ;” 
“Take care of the pennies, and the pounds will take 
core of thomecives,” which was applied to time rather 
than to money; “ Labor omnia vincit,” which, freely 
translated, means, “ Industry wins the prize,” and, as 
‘applied to a physician, teaches that he should attend to 
his business faithfylly, and keep his knowledge apace 
with the times; and lastly, “‘ Obeta principia,” which 
has been humorously rendered, “ Nip mischief in the 
bud,” and incalcates a careful avoidance or abandon- 
ment of bad habits. 


The ladies’ “ order of dance” at the Liederkranz Ball 
athe eemeendaeren the mee SS ee 

by the society—was peculiar. cent a 
petal circle, surmounted by an American eagic, 
shield, and olive branch, was the golden fac-eimile of 
a ten-dollar gold piece, inscribed, “In the year of re- 
sumption, 1879.” On the obverse was a map of the 
world, with figures of Terpsichore, Folly, and Music. 


It is said that Mr. Gladstone is a fine pianist, and 
a sweet and powerful voice. No matter at 
what hour of the morning he arrived home when he 
was Prime Minister, he was never too tired to sit down 
to the piano, and with some simple strain shake off 
the soilSt party strife. He prefers sacred and ballad 
music, Scotch airs and Moore’s melodies being his spe- 
cial favorites. 


Students who have been perplexed and annoyed in 
attempting to use the inadequate and confusing cata- 
logues of many public libraries will find great satis- 
faction in the new catalogue of the Brooklyn Mercan- 
tile Library. The second part of this work has been 
recently issued, and the third part, now in course of 
preparation, will complete the index of about 60,000 
yolumes, every one of which is made available to 
readers by its means. This catalogue has one general 
alphabet of authors, titles, subjects, etc.; but by a 
special system of subject headings, which fits into the 
general alphiabet, the books are brought before the 





eye and mind of the inquirer topically in a very con- 
uable 





is to be placed in some conspicuous part of London, 
has just been completed. The work represents the 
poet seated on a rock, his right hand supporting his 

is resting on an open book on his 
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‘Kimie, known as a 
“road agent” in the far West, and the Ohio burglar, 
was recently sentenced to spend ten years in the Ohio 


from the authorities. A man who has 
earned sixty years of imprisonment should be well 





Not long ago a justice in this city, in passing sen- 
tence on a young lad who had snatched a pocket-book 
ftom the hands of a lady in the street, advised ladics 
not to expose their pocket-books to public view so 
much az is customary. If this care is needful, guite 
as much so is it that conspicuous valuable jewelry 
should be kept out of sight in the public streets. As 
a recent robbery showed, a valuable diamond ear-ring, 
worn by a lady walking in Fifth Avenue, attracted the 
attention of a robber, and the rough aseault made en- 
dangered the lady's life. The glitter of a diamond pin 
in a gentleman's scarf has doubtless often caused the 
attack made upon him in night houra. It may be un- 
fortunate, but it is certainly true, that in a great city 
inconspicuous dress is a valuable safeguard. 


Perhaps the “Midgets” are as diminutive as any 
pair of known mortals. One 2f them—a girl, said to 
be fifteen years of age—is named Lucia Zarate, and 
was bornin Mexico. She weighs four and three-quar- 
ter pounds, and is about as large as—a medium-sized 
doll, The boy is a natiyg of Chenango County, New 


York, is fourteen years old, and turns the scales at 
nine pounds, 





The Perkins Institution for the Blind, in Boston, 
has lately received from Paris, for best bocks in raised 
letters and maps—the work of the scholars—a hand- 
some silver medal, awarded by the jury of the Interna- 
tiona} Exposition last summer. 


Abont seventy valuable horses are supposed to have 
been burned with the livery-stable at the corner of 
Seventh Avenue and Forty-second Street. 





Probably few persons realize the extent to which 
the manufacture of glass is carried on in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. More than half the glass made in the 
United States is produced in that city. There are 
about seventy-five factories, which give employment to 
over five thousand hands. 


The French National Lottery, which has given rise 
to so much speculation, amusement, and hope, is al- 
ready an event of the past.. The ticket-hoider who 
dreamed of drawing a riviére of diamonds and India 
shawis has been reduced to doubting if Fate has in 
store for him even a box of candies, a pair of corsets, 
a fishing rod, or a boy’s felt hat. Happy possessors of 
an omnibus, an iron ‘ciosque, or an ornamented rustic 
bridge from the park of the Champ de Mars—included 
with truly commendable thrift among the large prizes 
—are rushing about wildly to find purchasers, The 
man who bas been accorded a case of boot polish is not 
cheerful. The lady who fainted in the hall of the 
Trocadéro when her number emerged from the great 
wheel on the stage waa speedily <svived by the pain- 
ful certainty that she would receive a threshing-ma- 
chine. The Englishman who drew a padlock sncceed- 
ed in controlling his emotions with national phlegm. 
The Italian to whom was accorded a barrel of salt but- 
ter has gone home. 

Unfortunately there is a reverse to the picture. 
Haggard work-women, dragging pale little children aft- 
er them, hover with feverish eagerness about the Tro- 
cadéro and adjacent avenues. Desperate workmen, 
out of employment, slink down the Champs Elyssées 
gloomy and defiant. These have dreamed, hoped, tak- 
en the bread from their own mouths and those of 
their families, for'a chance in the wheel of fortune. 


rible the reaction of despair! How grave an evil for 
the masses is a national lottery, with its glittering tin- 
sel of false hopes! 

All the world knows who won the great prize. The 
romors of the streets, the echoes of the press and the 
telegraph, have at length centred on one man.. The 
town no longer repeats, “Do you know who won the 
grand prix? It is a tobacconist on the Avenue Ws- 
gram.” “No, it is a butcher on the Avenue de la 
Grande Armée.” “On the contrary, it is a commercial 
traveller of a great house at Bordeaux,” etc. 

The happy possessor of the first gros lot is M. Au- 
briot, a workman in a manufactory of leather in the 
city of Paris. This workman, sober and industrious, 
enjoys the esteem of his employer and fellow-artisans. 
He is married, and having lost his son, has adopted 
a little orphan niece in his family. So restricted were 


‘ the meansof Aubriot that in order to buy the eight tick- 


ets which he held in the lottery he did extra work, and 
thus saved the requisite amount. When his employer 
learned of his good fortune, he joined his congratula- 
tions to those of Aubriot’s comrades. The gentle- 
man then wrote a letter to the president of the Com- 
mission, stating the good character of his employé, 
and dispatched Aubriot in his own carriage with it. 
The president of the Commission received a letter 


of the grand prize. He called for Aubriot, wishing to 
givs him a public ovation, but the man had already re- 
tarned to his own place. 


Aubriot # now rumored, with Gallic bombast, to 


have offered his photograph to the illustrated journals, 
in the belief that fame and greatness are inseparable. 

It is not recorded that the happy possessors of iron 
kiosques, ornamented bridges, salted butter, and nad- 
locks have personally congratulated this favorite of for- 





tune on his triumph. 
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A MATTER OF TASTE. 
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EXECUTION OF A GHAZI 


THE EXECUTION OF A GHAZI. 


AttHover the occupation of the town of Je- 
lalabad by the English forces took place without 
any opposition on the part of the Afghan troops, 
there were one or two instances in which violence 
was shown by mex who were animated by a kind 
of fanaticism. There is among the Indian Mus- 
sulmans a sect ‘called the Ghazi, who place even 
less value upon their own lives than is usual 
among the devout followers of Monammep. These 
are all supposed to go directly to paradise if they 
die while fighting for the faith, but the Ghazi 
have & special inclination toward martyrdom. 
This alone could account for the extraordinary 
recklessness of the unfortunate man represented 
in our engraving, who in the full presence of the 
English endeavored to do what is called “ running 
amuck” in the bazar of Jelalabad. His victims 


; 


Were two soldiers of the native Punjab regiments, | 


one of whom was unarmed, and engaged in the 
peaceful business of making purchases. An Eng- 


lish officer who witnessed the execution of the 


criminal deseribes the circumstances as follows : 
y, December 23, two of our guides, 


y wounded. truggle the 
Man was arrested and brought to trial, when he 


the belief in metem: 


HARPER'S. WEEKLY. 


a Se 


rs ‘ 


! 


was sentenced to be shot, and his-body to be then | 
burned. This man was not an inhabitant of Je- | 


lalabad, but merely a wandering Ghazi, or fanatic, 
who prowls about the country for the express pur- 
pose of murdering as many ‘infidels’ as possible, 
and of being slain in his turn, and thus martyred, 
as he imagines. The buriing of the body, how- 
ever, after death, renders a man unfit to be rev- 
erenced as a martyr and a saint; hence the sup- 
plemental sentence. The culprit was shot outside 
the Peshawur Gate of Jelalabad by a firing party 
of five soldiers of the Rifle Brigade, in the pres- 
ence of Major CavaGnart, the provost-marshal, 
and several other British officials. It is satisfac- 
tory to be able to state that the inhabitants unan- 
imously approved of the sentence, and exhibited 
no sympathy with the wretched criminal, who, 
however, met his death heroically.” 

The founder of the sect of the Ghazi was Guazi 
Kuax, a holy Mussulman, who first. subdued the 
country of Dinagepoor, in Hindostan, to the Mo- 
gul power, and whose humanity and impartial 
justice gained for him not only the worship of 
true Moslems, but even of the Hindoos themselves, 
who frequently perform long and painful pilgrim- 
ages to his tomb at Sheraghat. The Ghazi reject 


éntire universe was created by 4 Supreme Deity’; 


psychosis, which is.a leading" 
‘doctrine of the Hindoo faith. ‘They teach that the 


‘mans also. 


that the souls of men were before this life exist- 
em in.a Divine Being, into which they will again 
ultimately. be merged after having been purified 
from all earthly propensities. A profound se- 
crecy is imposed upon all the adherents of the 
sect as to the immediate-forms and observances 
with which their tenets are bound up; they are 
subject entirely to the Brahmans in the direction 
of their domestic affairs, and subsist. upon a com- 
mon stock, which is in: the hands of the: Brah- 
There is a markéd resemblance in 
the opinions and observances of this sect to those 
of the ancient Pythagorians. 

The head-quarters of the’sect of the Ghazi’ is 
the town of Ghazipoor, the people of which are 
said to be notorious for their turbulence and dis- 
content. The principal object of interest in the 
town is the palace of Sanapvn Att, built at the 
beginning of the last century as a country resi- 
dence for a Nawab of that name, one of the roy- 


al family of Lucknow, and also for the purpose | 
of: exercising some show of constraint over the | 


people of Ghazipoor. This palace is a beautiful 
specimen of Mogul architecture, and is in tolerable 
preservation, though long since deserted by roy- 
alty. A very finely proportioned arcade, which 
forms the most picturesque part of the buildings, 
composes the front and entrance to the body of 


‘the palace.. It is mounted upon a high terrace 











, OR MOHAMMEDAN FA pa AT: THE PESHAWUR GATE, JELALABAD. 


of masonry, surrounded with channels for water, 
and pools and basins of quaint device, in which 
magnificent jets were once continually playing, 
but which are now dry and choked with rubbish 
The pine itself is oblong, and in the centre is a 
small audience hall ‘tastefully decorated and sup- 
ported by pillars. The angles of the building 
terminate in domed pavilions, the windows of 
which are of white marble trellis-work, admirably 
carved into. flowers and running patterns of a 
purely Eastern character. Parts of the structure 


‘are freestone from Chunar, and other parts are 


built and ornamented with red sandstone, which 
must have been brought from Allahabad. The 
site of the palace is particularly fine and com- 
manding, and from the arcade the view up and 
down the Ganges is varied and extensive. The 
building is mounted upon a projecting angle of 
the river-bank, which forms an abrupt precipice, 
and is protected by a parapet wall. Below it are 
the remains of other stone buildings and fortifi- 
cations; but the greater part of the available 
ground has been overrun by huts and bazar hov- 
els, together with a few tawdry Hindoo temples 
painted red and white. Many of these, however, 
which would otherwise prove blots on the land- 
scape, are rendered highly picturesque by over- 
hanging clusters of the feathery bamboo and 
tamarind, and some of the roofs are thickly coy- 
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ered in with broad-leaved melon planta, the fruit 
of which is very large, and when ripe of a deep 
gold-color. Ghazipoor is the station for a corps 
of English infantry and several officers. The 
cantonment is:prettily laid out,and the climate is 
good. On the to the northeast of 
the town is a monument to Major Connwa.uis, 
who died at this station while on the way to the 
upper provinces. - The English at Ghazipoor are 
regarded with the most bitter jealousy and sus- 
picion, especially by the Ghazi, to whose infiu- 
ence it is supposed that the restlessness and tur- 
bulence of the inhabitants are in a great part dae. 





GETTING A BARGAIN. 


A PRoFITaBLE bargain in old military stores was 
effected by a Constantinopolitan Jew, who bought 
some six hundred rusty helmets, that had long lain 
in the Church of St. Irene, from the Turkish gov- 
ernment, at the rate of about sixpence a pound. 
He cleaned them up, and was rewarded for his 
pains by discovering that the despised martial rel- 
ics were made of fine steel, and adorned with Ar- 
abic inscriptions, showing that they were of very 
ancient date. The lucky dealer sold a few for 
twenty piasters apiece. Finding they went off 
readily at that figure, he raised the price to thirty, 
then to forty, and finally to fifty piasters, until an 
Armenian offered to take the lot off his hands at 
something like eighteen shillings per helmet, and 
he ciosed with the offer. The purchaser put them 
up for sale at the bazars ; and then the authorities, 
waking up to their folly in parting with them 80 
heedlessly, bought them back again at from two 
to three pounds apiece. 

Certain enthusiastic young painters had heard 
that the secrets of a artist’s coloring might 
be learned by carefully peeling one of his pic- 
tures coat by coat, and resolved to try the ex- 
periment. Clubbing together all their available 
cash, they became owners of a Madonna by 
Titian, and went to work with awill. The eager 
seekers after knowledge laid the precious picture 
om a table, and removed the outer varnish. 
thus arrived at the naked colors, which had by 
this time assumed a very crude form, owing to the 
fact that a certain amount of licorice tincture, 
as of Turkey rhubarb, had become incorporated 
somehow with the varnish, and to which the col- 
ors had been indebted for their golden warmth. 
This brought them to the glazing proper, which 
had been deprived of the evidence of age by the 
removal of the little cups which had formed in the 
canvas between the web and the woof. The next 
process was to remove the glaze from the saffron 
robe, composed of yellow lake and burnt sienna. 
This brought them to a flame-color, in which the 
modelling had been made. The robe of the Vir- 
gin was next attacked; and upon the removal of 
the crimson lakes it appeared of a greenish<drab 
color. So they went on removing every color in 
the ‘picture, and at last had the ineffable satis- 
faction of feeding their eyes on the design in a 


condition ef crude blank chiar-oscuro. Blinded - 


by enthusiasm, they flew at the white and black 
with pumice-stone and potash; when, lo! the 
bubble burst, and the Titian proved to be a farce, 
as something very rubicund met their astonished 
eyes, which proved upon further excavations to be 
the tip of the red nose of King George IV. 

A defendant in a suit heard in an English 
court, being questioned as to what had become of 
five hundred pouuds left to him by his mother, 
answered that it had gone where it was owing. 
Pressed for further explanation, he said he had 
paid it over toan innkeeper, according to the terms 
of an agreement made between them that the leg- 
acy, little or much, which his mother might be- 
queath him, should, as soon as it was received, be 
paid to the publican, the latter on his part un- 
dertaking to keep him while he lived, and bury 
him respectably when he died. Who got the worst 
of the bargain in this instance it is impossible to 
say. The profit and loss on such contracts are 
liable to be affected by undreamed-of contingen- 
cies. An intemperate ne’er-do-well was persuaded 
by a sharp man of business to turn some proper- 
ty he held over to him, in consideration of receiv- 
ing two suits of clothes every year, and an allow- 
ance of twelve shillings a week so long as he lived, 
his speculative benefactor calculating the dissipa- 
ted rascal would soon drink himself todeath. He 
was doomed to be grievously disappointed. As 
soon as the agreement was signed, sealed, and de- 
livered, the wily fellow forswore intoxicants, and 
lived respectably to a ripe old age, leaving the 
bargain-monger, and his trustees after him, with 
a balance, so far as that speculation went, very 
much on the wrong side of the ledger. 

Some eighteen months back a London news- 
paper informed its readers: ‘‘The two islands 
known as the Barker Islands, which suddenly dis- 
appeared a little while ago, persist in declining to 
be found. It may be remembered that a Tasma- 
nian capitalist named Fisher bought from the Aus- 
tralian government the right to remove guano from 
these islands, and that he dispatched three vessels 
for guano cargoes to the latitude mentioned ; but 
when the ships arrived, no trace of the islands 
could be discovered. It was supposed that they, 


together with their inhabitants, had disappeared’ 


through a volcanic eruption. Mr. Fisher had un- 
fortunately paid for his guano in advance ; and 
now that the islands are nowhere, the guano is in 
exactly the same place. The worst of it is that 
the Australian government does not seem to have 
the smallest intention of returning the money paid 
by Mr. Fisher, who also lost a large sum in fitting 
out the vessels.” 





Especiatty has Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery manifested its potency in curing tetter, 
rose-rash, boils, carbuncles, sore eyes, scrofulous 
sores and white swellings, goitre or 
thick neck, and glands. Sold by drug- 


gists —[ Com] 





ALLCOCK’S PLASTERS 
Need no other Award of Merit than grateful 
testimonials of cures. These are better than 
anything from Expositions of Paris or Philadel- 
phia, where AtLoock’s Piasrrrs were not exhib- 
ited, being too widely and favorably known to use 
any such props. 





ALLCOCE’S PLASTERS QUICKLY CURE 
CHILBLAINS. 





No. 145 Soura Ciovron Sraeer 


Cu10aGo, February 2, 1876. 
pe ye ta ¥3 


Dear Sir,—I have given ALtoocn’s Porovs 
PLASTERS @ trial for chilblains, which 
have afflicted me 25 years past. I applied 
strips on the inflamed and itching part, and the 
relief whs immediate. I used them for a week, 
and my feet became perfectly well. If you can 
get AtLcocn’s Piasrers there will be no trouble 
about chilled or frosted feet. My wife and self 
have used them with the greatest effect in back- 
ache and liver complaint. They give a fine ap- 
petite if worn on the pit of the stomach. 

Yours truly, Ww. E. Harz, 


Orricg or rae Haut Husxine Grove ig 


Sine Suve, February 6, 1879. 

My Dear Doctor,—Your Autoocn’s Prasre’ 
have been in constant use by myself and family 
for the last ten years. They are invaluable in 
colds, coughs, pains in side. and chest. My chil- 
dren never complain of ALLcock’s PLasrers ; you 
don’t have to hold noses to enable them to be 
taken. 

On the 10th of January, just past, I was at- 
tacked with a most severe influenza. It 
ted me for a week ; nothing 


Yours truly, 





October 80, 1878. 
B, Brandreth, President of the Porous Plaster 
My Dear Sir,—I desire to bear witness to the 


app’ 
diate, and in a short time all 
was soon up and attending to business. 

Your plasters are very useful in cases of severe 
I used three—one on my 
back and two on the chest—when I had so bad 
a cough that my friends thought nothing but a 


use them constantly. 
them; they perform all they promise. 
ours truly, James W. Husrep. 





Brooxtyn, No. 64 Mrppaen Srazer, 
January, 2%, 1879. 
Dr. B. Brandreth, Sing Sing : 


which settled in my side, chest, and small of my 
back, causing much pain, inconvenience, and anx- 
iety. I thoroughly tried several applications 
recommended for my trouble, but without obtain- 
ing the least benefit. At length a friend advised 
me to try AtLcock’s Porovs Piasreas, which I 
have since done to my entire relief. This trouble 
had lasted more than a month before I tried 
ALLoock’s Piasters, and seemed to increase in 
violence, but within two or three days after ap- 
plying the plasters, I could discern an improve- 
ment in my condition, and within two weeks the 
pain and soreness had entirely disappeared, and 
I have felt nothing of it since. 
Yours truly, L. H. Sanres, 

At Tatham Brothers, 82 Beekman St., N. Y. City. 





Beware of ontees. ALLoock’s Porous Pias- 
ters are sold by all druggists. Principal office, 
No. 294 Canal Street, New York.—[ Com.] 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


“By athorough knowl of the natural laws which 
vern the tions of tion and nutrition, and 
y tes — application of fine of well- 


Be Mr. E has our breakf: 
tables with a elicately flavored beverage which 


a 
weak point. We ma: many a fatal shaft b: 
keeping ourselves well fortified with | mre blood and » 
= 3 nourished franie.” —See le in the Civil 
Sold only in soldered ting, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, Eng. 


Manufacturer of 
C, STEHR, Manutsctarer of 
Pipes = ge! Holders. Whoie- 
PriceList $47 Broome St Ni 
oome x. 

Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 








TRADE . MARK. 


JOHN 8. BROWN & SONS, Belfast, Ireland, 


during wear, than 
any other goods made. At all retail dry goods stores. 








For Female Complaints-a Specialty. 
For sale by all Draggists. Sendfor Circular. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John 8t., N.Y. 





CHILDREN’S 
Patent Elastic Knee-Protector 
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ood for Flowers. 


Send wo tne, cust peeks espe’ ent enctenad tn 
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a for trial snfticient for twent; ts 
for three montha, a little book 

make House Plants Professor of 
the Massachusetts College. 
FERTILIZER O0O., 43 Chatham St., Boston ; 
3 Park Place, N ‘ork. 









Send for circular to 
L. P. TIBBALS, 


- $20 Broadway, N.Y. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


VIREUN (School for Boys), 





Sing Sing, N.Y. 
One Hundred to West Point and Annapolis in 
last seven years. for College or Scientific 


Schools equally thorough. For Catalogue, send to 
Col. H. C. SYMONDS (late U.S. Army), Principal. 





BEWARE of COUNTERFEITS & IMITATIONS! 


BOKER’S BITTERS 








Inevery 
Harrison 





WOOD MANTELS Baer zzy, Sea 
Epwaxp G. Carpwai.& Co., 15 Ave., Boston. 





Snowflake, Motto, &c., no 2 alike, or 25 
50 Chromo Cards, 10c, Nassau Card Co., Nassan, 1 he 
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Christine 

A Beautiful Woman. By Leon Brook......... 10 

Seansaeeb ay Sesto . 15 

Kingedeng. By Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh 10 

Cleveden. f Yorke: .... 10 
ot ec debtaubncuce . 15 


a7 


eerity? 
ial 





The! Bougty i. iv .ec. ees eeeeeccccces 15 
Rare Palé Margaret......:..... Eetheticonsscess 10 
Love's Crosses. «By F. E. M. Notley........... 15 
Light aud Shade. By Charlotte G. O’Brien.... 10 
Ohristians and Moorsof Spain. By C. M. Yonge. 10 
Elinor Dryden: By Katharine 8, Macquoid... 20 
‘The Irish Bar. By J. Roderick O’Flanagan... 15 
The Last Days of Pompeii. By Tord 15 
Through Asiatic Tarkey. By Grattan Geary.. 15 
Sport and ‘Work on the Nepau! Frontier....... 10 
Sane. Byre.” By Charlotte Bronté.............. 15 
An Eye for an Eye. By Anthony Trollope 10 
Man and Wife. By Wilkie Collins............ 5 
A True Marriage. By Emily Spender......... 15 
Kelverdale. By the Harl-of Desart............ 15 
Within Sound of the Sea.......5.........220065 10 
The Last of her Line, By Eliza Tabor........ 15 
Vixen. By M. E. Braddon.......... - 15 
eee. By Mrs. Oliphant...... 15 
or Mrs. Cashel . (Near- 
SF eciplaeoenee or ee 
The Plague in London. By Daniel Defoe. 


(Nearly Ready)..........0s ri he rrite chaske 10 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

wr Harper & Brotuers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 
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Circular. 








OF MEAT. ggg a wat Grocers, 
and Chemists. D, ¢. DAVID. nited States 
Rey , C vi & CO., 43 Mark 





Crabt's English Synouymes, 


English Synonymes: Explained in Alphabetical 
Order. With Copious Illustrations and Ex- 
amples drawn from the Best Writers. To 
which is now added an Index to the Words. 
By Georce Craps, A.M. New Edition, with 
Additions and Corrections. 12mo, 856 pp., 
Cloth, $2 50. oni 
It surpasses any dictionary; for when one word is 

needed a number is supplied, the meanings of which 
are so thoroughly described that there is no possible 


need of adopting any but the right one. The writer 
who abides by Mr. Crabb's directions 
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is 
ment and detail, the defini 
delicate differences in meanin 
skill that is too 


this late date,—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 


i 
i 
m 


It forntehes Ge@sitiome of words with aipeiiey ox- 
forced with a wealth of drawn from the 
great masters of English thought and style, that ren- 
ders the work attractive and usefal. * * * The work 
is one of permanent interest and value. * * * The new 


A work of established reputation for its fulnese, the 
aptness and judicious character of its illustrative ex- 
amples of usage, and for its convenience of arrange- 
ment.—N. ¥. Evening Post. 


Pustisuzp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


Hi" Sent by mall, postage prepatt, to any part of the 
nited States, on receipt of the price. 
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(PEOPLE'S LIBRARY 


IN ONE HUNDRED VOLUMES, . 


Embraces History, Biography, Travel, Natural History, Physiology, 
Physical Science, Fiction, Belles - Lettres, Religion, Political 
Economy, Geology, and Other Important Subjects. 


It supplies forty-three tho d two hun 

ing, from the best writers in the English language. 
Sold upon terms which places it within the reach of all. 
Ite authors a guarantee of its excellence. 





of most instructive read- 
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important publication, the Pu to keep in view two 
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ob Sieene ‘eke Mie Seat Seal te 


All in the departments of literature which soca eae. 3 It 
will thus be seen that Tax dent, Lrprary is fitted not om to sonra 10 the tens te the Inge 
great and interes su but also to introduce them to 


Second. The Bioete ane te the Library within the means of the people ft ee 
accordingly offer it to the public at a be is far bay ge nad amet p ba de volumes of which it 
and they have fall confidence in asserting that no other books presents so varied 

amount of good matter, er, for the money, aa Tae Pror.e’s be tegen 
it is, however, it must be means of many individuals who ee ee oat hee 

tages; and ScOCeeERgY, mF MIIaNS enue thet Se neck cance the co-operative plan of 


IN EVERY VILLAGE sare COUNTRY DISTRICT 


there are many who desire to form.an 


such literature as this bis aeeey contains, but who 
are debarred from po tg Such by forming themselves into clubs 
or by i ual contribu — Pror.e’s My cas ie thus procure 
access to works at individ: of course, upon 
the number of members in the association to which he muy be Ee butt i belived tet ina great majory 
of instances, c.uBs oF ONE HUNDRRD iematenad can be formed becriber can have for one dollar the 
free use and part ownership of a library of one hundred volumes instructive and entertaining reading. 


THE PEOPLE'S LIBRARY 


most + gyn for te ited of useful know! and as an educator promotes permanent 
results, 1 angie: 5 Seat the intelligence has created; it is a itor of 
the public schools; ii Fa eT a ere. It presents a combination of w judi- 


penn pes gon Boda needs. It is a conscien’ sae seca a ponte lit- 
erature, Serta, cen nae, Beat Sites Se. cog tes pe me ap LP sg It carries the possibilities of mental 
recreation to the most remote districts. It is a valuable acquisition 


The Family, Literary Societies, Aevtaietions, and Clubs. 
books. 


There is no individual who can afford to do without 
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Co ae nee cats a oe thorized 
It is elegantly and dendily beand' cote, ie or assorted colors, as desired, the various sizes and 
appearance. , 


colors giving it a neat and elegant : 





SEND JENT STAMP FOR A COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


H.W. DERBY & CO., roranasnat 0. 


T0 BUY. SELL | | 


Sonnet mange eee 
.| hme baewal a Ca, Bebe ‘CaRDEN jh eau | 


No. 26 Broad Street, New Verne city. FOR 1879 ¥o~ wear READY. © pGomaine Bs 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS, |2e=e= ems 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, INE, One Year... +++. 

















HARPER'S WEEKLY, “ = “ ....ces: : 
HARPER'S BAZAR, HO coupes 400 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, one year. .........00.-sesesenere 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year...........-..-- 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
ee ee ee ee 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Faranxiim Squarz, New Yorx. 
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ADVERTISING. experience. AUBURN COF COPYING CO., Auburn, N. Y. 
The extent and character of the circulation of Haz- FAY.Wien Stencil Octate. ona costs 4 

Pre’s Weex.y and Bazar render them advantageous 3 Gs 2 oe ~ le eg oy he AA Sa ew p=. 


mediums for advertising. <A limited ae = 
able-advertisements will ‘be inserted at the following 
beautiful Chromo Cards, with name, 
rates: in thé Wexxty, Outside Page, $8 00 a line; In- 95 w, very 
side Pages, $200 a line, In the Bazaz, $1 00 a line. Watch to Agents. Agents Card Co., Arcade, N.Y. 
Cuts and ae charged the same rates for space $6642" A week in your own town. Terms and $% outfit 


occupled.as-solid matter. free. Address H. Hatuarr & Co., Portland. Me. 
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Franklin Squere, N.Y. 
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A Brain and Nerve Food. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


L 
BEDOUIN TRIBES OF THE EUPHRATES. B 
y Annx Bivwr. Edited, with a Preface an 
some Account of the Arabs and their  eenseg 4 by 
Pe and Sketches by the Author. 


IL. 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH, A His- 
the the Accession of 


a Sketch 
Chureh in the Uni States 
Srznogea, 8.T.D. Crown 8vo, 


IL 


——— Major A. G. Comstaziz. 32mo, 
Paper, 15 cents; Cloth, 80 cents. 


IV. 
SHAKESPEARE’S ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited, 
— Hows, by Wea Rours, A.M. Dliustrated. 


—_ of io —— 


mer Night's B tae Henry V. v. sas _ Like It. 
—Much Ado About — Gold- 
smith’s Select Poems. —Gray’s Select Poems. — 
16mo, Cloth, Illustrated, 70 centa per volume; Pa- 
per, 50 cents per volume. 
Vv. 
CICERO DE NATURA eaoeue. &c. M. Tullii 
Deorum, de Divinatione, de 
Fato, Recognovit Remwaotpus Kiorz. 18mo, Pa- 
6 cents. 


larper’s Greek and Latin Texts: 
Cesar. mee Reggae Orationes. 
. —Cicero de Senectute, de Amicitia, et de Officiis. 
—Ctcoronte Tuecalane wugeitens. .—Horatius. 
rodotue. 2 vols.— 

Thacndides ; a ig, las. — So) —— 
Euripides. 8 vole.—Platonis ‘Dialogi 18mo, 
Paper, 42 cents a volume ; Cloth, 65 cents : volume. 





VI. 

THE POEMS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 382mo, 

Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 85 cents. 
Vil. 

CRABB’S ENGLISH SYNONYMES, English Syn- 
onymes Explained in Alphabetical Order. With 
ee | Illustrations and Examples drawn from the 
Best Writers. To which is now Padded an Index to 
the Words, By Gzonex Cranp, A.M. New Edition, 
with or a and Corrections. 12mo, 856 pp., 
Cloth, $2 50 vin 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
ae 7 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 

The following volumes are now ready: Gold- 
smith. By Wiitiam Biacx.—Hume. By Pro- 
fessor Huxuzy.—Shelley. By J. A. Symonvs. — 
Sir Walter Scott. H. Hvurron. —- Edward 

Gibbon. By J. C. Moxison.—Samuel Johnson. 
By Lesiiz Steruzn. 


1X. 

THE SCOTCH GEOLOGIST. Robert Dick (Baker, 
of Share) < ee ¢ and Botanist. By Samvet 
et het or of “ Life of a Scotch Naturai- 

‘ tele” “Thrift,” “Character,” &. With 
Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Pw 
THE ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. By Cuarues 
Lams. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


xi. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON: His Words and his Ways; 
What he Said, What he Pa and What wee Thonght 


and Spoke Concerning Hil m. Edited by E.T. Maso 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50, yw _ 


MACAULAY'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, New 

pan tion prety vremny de History of England, from 

~ densa lates, printed from the Last Eng- 

lish Rdition- yi Gilt Tops, Superfine Paper, and 

Cloth agp Five Volumes, $10 00 per set. 
Sold only in sets. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





*,* These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specified. mS 


Within the Precincts. By Mrs. Oureaant. 15 cents. 

Vixen. By Miss M. E. Baaseon. 15 cents. 

The Last of Her Line. 15 cents, 

The Awakening. By Karuanine®. Maoqvorp. 15 cts. 

Captain Nelson. By Samon Avams Draxz. 75 cents. 

Within Sound of the Sea. 10 cents. 

Kelverdale. By the Kani or Dasarr. 15 cents. 

A True Marriage. By Enix Sranper. 15 cents. 

An International Episode. By Hxxny Janes, Jr. 20 
cents. 


Man and Wife. By Wirxre Cozis. 15 cents. 
The Vicar of Wakefield. “By Onsver Gotpsmirn. 2% 
cents. 


Macleod of Dare. By Wi111aM Btacx. 12mo, Cloth, 
Illustrated, $1 25; 8vo, Paper, Illustrated, 60 cents ; 
4to, Paper, 10 cents. = 


Jane Eyre. By Cuan.orre Bronti. 15 cents. 
The Last Days of Pompeil By Evwaagp Butwer 
(Lord Lrrron). 15 cents, 


¢#” Hareer & Brorurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


ea” Harree’s Catratocus mailed free on receipt of 
Hine Cents in stamps. 


HARP2R & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


GOLD worker can make $12 a athome. Costly 
outfit free. Address Tave & Co., Augusta, Me. 


O77 cite tree “Saw 200, Augusta, Maine 
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“The Chinamen were terribly 
taxed by ‘the “county guthéritles 
but they always came up promptly, 
| and withdut a word of complaint 
| paid what was demanded of them 

Let me here say that I never, 
duiin, “all my years of intercourse “ 
with people, saw'a 
single drunken China- pe | 
man. [never sawa Chi- ~ 
nese beggat. I hever saw a lazy 

| Chinaman.”—Josquin MILLER. 


BLAINE | LANGUAGE. 











THE. CORNER- STONE & 
OF OVR REPUBLIC. BR 
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~ strikers; rioters, and~-burners. of 
cities. ./.No; the Creator of us 
ppened the Golden Gate to the 
‘wide world, let no man at- 
tempt to shut it in the face of our 
fellow-man. "JOAQUIN Misieg. © 








Tramp Nyx. “Can.this be? We are ruined ‘by Chinese labor.” 
Trerarvy James (G. Braise): “ Which is why I remark, 
And my language is plain, 
That for ways that are dark 
And tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar. 
Which the same I am free’to maintain.” 





HOWARD & CO., New York 


Special announcement in relation to 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


No. B, Key-Winder, $9.90 90 former price, $13 


tata $18 
+“ rs ‘“ “ $16.90 “ a $20 
+ “ft “ “ $21.80 “ iii $25 
4“ 10, “ hy $29.90 “ “cs $33 


No. B, Stem-W: inder, $13.70 3.70 


“ 8, “ $16.60 “ “ $24 
“ T, “ “ $21.90 “ “ $27 
“ 8, “ “ 26.80 “ “ $32 
“ 10, “ “ 34.80 “ “ $40 


Ali are New Model Movements, in Solid Sterlin 
Silver Cases: (guaranteed), and the best finish 
Watches of these grades ever made by the American 
Watch Co. We have used the aboree numbers for 
years, and they are well known to our customers all 
over pad ip cage 

Ter ‘OR THESE SPRCTAL PRIdrs: MONEY MUST 
= SENT WITH THE ORDER. Post-Office Order 

s best and safeat; next to that, Registered Letter. 
The Watch ordered will be sent at once, in perfect 
renning order, safe gery to go any distance, and 
with two éxtra crf: “All charges*will be prepaid 
by us to any part of the U: ~~ no matter how remote. 
Guarantee Certi from. American, Watch Co. sent 
with each Watch. 

We deo not care to sell to the Trade, and make no dis- 
count whatever ; if dealers wish to buy of us, they must 
remit the same Amount as avy one else. Address 


HOWARD & C0., “Ssow york City.” 
We agree, as we always have, to refund the money for 
any Watch ‘that does not give satisfaction. 


GORHAM MFG. CO,, 


Silversmiths. 





Sterling Silver Wares, 925-1000 | 


fine, of the highest character, and | 
GOREAM PLATED WARES, the | 
STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 
For sale by all first-class Jewellers 
throughout the United States. 


Manufactories, Providence, R. I. 
Wholesale, No..37 Union Rquare. 


THE TAMPICO BUSTS. 
now used in 
DR. WARNER'S HEALTH GORSET 
and Ski Skirt aE Te sre are the ¢ im- 
Bexible a~ coatain no 
. Nursing Corset, te a 
THe FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET, 
F (120 ones) ‘fits with perfect ease and is War 
rented not to broek over jue aa 
For Sale b All leading Merchants. 
WARKER BRO'S, 
351 Broadway, Néw York. 


cHINEER AND JAPANESE DEPOT. 
thier inearteeine sin Yi be 

-Between 

odains, Bronzes, Enamels, and ad toremo, ‘ 





BROWN’S 
DENTIFRICE 


Is the most agreeable article for cleansing the teeth 
ever introduced to public notice. It+has won its way 
upon its merits. Its mission is to beamtify the face, 
by hédli’g the gums and whitening the teeth without 
resultant injury. It never fails to accomplish this. 
Ladies who try it once buy it right, and recom- 
mend it to others. 25 cents @& je 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choleest in- 
"gredients of the vegetable kingdom. « It cleaihses, 
beantifies, and preserves the TEETH, hard- 
ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth. Hvery ingredient of this 
Balsamie dentiftice has a beneficial effect 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZOQ- 
DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. ‘Sold by druggists. 














FISHERMEN t 


‘TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFAOTURED LY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
&" Send for Price-List, naming your Countyand State. 


“The Chinamen. They afe not 


CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 
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RH. MACY & 6O,, 


14th Street and 6th Avenue, N.Y. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


UNLIKE ANY OTHER IN THE COUNTRY. 


All Goods First Class, 


_FOREIGN DRY Goops, ¥ FANCY GOODS, AND 
NOVELTIES RECEIVED BY EVERY 
STEAMER. 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 


R, H MACY & 00, 
PREPARED CUBEBS 
4 stent tor Cort 
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COMFORTING. Glente thet tnaal 


qualities. Relteves pain at once, and cures where other 








BENSON'S CAPCINE 
POROUS PLASTER 


TWO WORLD’S EXPOSITIONS, 
SOOT HING, ena and only award given for Hubber ~~ 1878, | pre the 


and pleasant to wear. - Ask any physician in your own I 
CURES -LAME BACK, CO 
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WELLS CATHEDRAL. 


Tue present cathedral at Wells replaces the 
earlier Saxon building; which had fallen into com- 
plete decay during the céntury after the Norman 
conquest. Authorities disagree-as-to how much 
of the original edifice remains, owing to a differ- 
ence in the records which give account of the va- 
rious restorations. The name of the prelate un- 
der whose direction the work was performed was 
Bishop Roserts, who held the see during the lat- 
ter half of the twelfth century. Subsequently we 
learn that “ the whole of the cathedral west of the 
presbytery was pulled down by Bishop Joczxyn, 
of Wells, who begen to rebuild it on a larger scale 
and with far ter magnificence.” Some part 
of this new church was consecrated by Bishop 
Jocrtyn himself in 1239. The existing nave, the 
transepts, the central tower as high as the roof, 
and the west front of the are the work 
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of this bishop. Altout 1286, during the 
pate of Bishop Burnett, the crypt of the.chapter- 
house seems to have been completed, and the 
chapter-house itself is generally and with all prob- 
ability assigned to the time of Bishop Wint1am 
DE L4 Marcu. In 1321, under Bishop. Drokens. 
ForD, the central tower was raised to its present 
height, and five years later the same bishop had 
seen the completion of the choir and the Lady- 
chapel. The upper portion of the southwest tow- 
er waz.raised in the same manner by Bishop Bus- 
wira, who also built the eastern walk of. the clois- 
ter, with the library over it. .The western cloister 
walk and part of the southern were the work ‘of 
Bishop Becxineton, the latter having been com- 
pleted soon after his death by Tuomas Henry, 
Treasurer of Wells. . 

The most remarkable feature of Wells Cathe- 
dral is the west front, of which a prominent view 
is given in our engraving. It consists of a centre 


‘in which are the three fancets of the western win- 


dow, and above them a gable receding in stages, 
with small pinnacles at the angles, and of two 
wings, or western towers, projecting beyond the 
nave, as in the cathedral at Salisbury. The upper 
part of these towers is in the style known as Per- 
pendicular. The northwest tower wa8'@ompleted 
by Bishop Beswirs, whose statue remains in one 
of the niches; the southwest tower was the work 
of Bishop Hanewstr. Both these towers, fine as 
are their details, haye a soméwhat truncated ap- 

rance, and it is probable that the original 
Early English design terminated at the upper- 
mest band of sculpture. - The three western doors 
are Of whysually small dimensions, perhaps in 
order to eave ample room for the tiers of figures 
which rise above them. Six narrow buttresses, 
at the angles of which are slender shafts of Pur- 
beck marble supporting canopies, divide the entire 
front into five portions. The statues whith fill 
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the niches. are, without exception, of Doulting 
stone. The number of figures on the entire west 
front is upward of 300, of which 152 are either 
life size or colossal. Of the larger figures, twenty- 
one are crowned kings, eight crowned queens, thir- 
ty-one mitred ecclesiastics, seven armed knights, 
and fourteen princes or ndbles in- costumes of the 
first half of the thirteenth century. It is aot im- 
possible that color may have been formerly ap- 
plied to these statues, as to the small figures 
within the porch, and they may perhaps have 
been identified by labels with inscriptions. At 
present, however, it may be said that not one 
among all the statues on the historical tier can 
be identified. 

The first impression on entering the choir of 
Wells Cathedral will not readily be forgotten. 
Owing to the most beantiful and peculiar arrange- 
ments of the Lady-chapel and the retro-eboir, to 
the manner in which the varied groups of arches 
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and pilasters are seen beyond the low altar screen, { mystery and of solemn gloom to the maze of half. 
te the rich splendors of the stained glass, to the | seen aisles and chapels, The choir has been 
beautiful architectural details of the choir itself, | thoroughly restored at a comparatively recent 
and to the grace and finish of the late restora-| date. It was closed so that the work might be- 
tions, it may safely be said that the choir of no | gin in 1848, and re-opened for divine service in 
other English cathedral affords a view more im- | March of 1854, on the occasion of the funeral of 
pressive or more picturesque. It is difficult to | Dean Jenxyns, who had contributed munificently 
determine whether the effect is more striking at.) toward the undertaking, The lime and colored 
early morning when the blaze of many colored | washes were carefully removed from the sculp- 
lights from the eastern windows is reflected upon | tures. The stalls, the pulpit, and the arrange- 
the siender shafts of Purbeck marble and upon ments about the altar are entirely new ; ‘the vault- 
the vaulted roof, or at the late winter services, | ing has been decorated in polychrome; and there 
when the darkened figures of saints and prophets | are two new windows of stained glass. The first 
in the clear-story combine to add something of | three piers and arches of the choir are Early 





teen 





English, of the same character as those of the 
nave and transepts, and are probably the work of 
Bishop Jocrtyx. The remaining portion, includ- 
ing the whole of the vaulting, as well as the tab- 
ernacle-work and clear-story above the first three 
bays, is in the Decorated style, and is worthy the 
most careful study. 

The “inverted arches” supporting the central 
tower may be examined before entering the choir. 
The effect of their inverted lines, as seen from 
the nave aisles and from the angles of the tran- 
septs, is most singular and unusual, but the con- 
trast with the surrounding forms is too sharp to 


be altogether agreeable. The enormous support | 


and strength afforded by them are, however, evi- 
dent. The tower itself is in the early English 
style as far as the roof, In 1818 the canons vol- 
untarily taxed themselves to the extent of the fifth 
part of their income in order to raise this tower, 
which was accordingly carried up three more 
stages, and completed in 1331. In 1337 and 1338, 
convocations were called, in great dismay, on ac- 
count of a settling in the work of the tower, ow- | 
ing to which extensive cracks or fractures had 
appeared. One writer speaks of this calamity as | 
“a disaster not uncommon with the medieval | 
masons; for notwithstanding all that has been | 
said of them, they were unskillful, unscientific | 
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ENGLISH CHURCH AR¢ 
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CATHEDRAL. 


of stone. The adjoining arches of the triforium, 
as may be seen both in the nave and transepts, 
were blocked up to transmit part of the weight in 
a lateral direction. After the completion of these 
works it does not appear that any further mis- 
chief took place. The fan tracery of the vault 
is Perpendicular, and was probably introduced 
under the direction of Bishop Becxrneroy. 
Among the names of prominent prelates con- 
nected with the see of Wells, which also includes 
Bath, the bishops being styled “of Bath and 
Wells,” is that of Haprian pe Casreiio, who 
nearly suffered death from poison at the instiga- 
tion of the infamous ALExanper VI, Haprian 
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was a-native of Corneto, in Tuscany, and was dis- 
patched as papal legate to Scotland by Pope In- 
nocent VIII. The death of the Scottish king de. 
tained him in London, where he became intimate 
with Archbishop Morton, by whom Henry VII. 
was persuaded to intrust him, on his return to 
Rome, with the management of all business be- 
tween England and the papal court. In the year 
1508 the bishopric of Hereford was conferred 
upon him, from which in the following year he 
was translated to Bath and Wells. In the mean 
time ALEXANDER VI. (ALEXANDER Boreta) had 
raised him to the cardinalate, and afterward cast- 
ing a longing eye upon the wealth which HapriaNn 














had amassed, attempted to poison him, with cer- | Berkhampstéad, in Hertfordshire, in July, 1637 


tain other cardinals, at the famous banquet which | In his fifteenth year he was sent to Winchester 


= place in August, 1503, in the garden of the College, and his name is still to be seen cut in the 
atican. _ The poisoned wine was, however, pre- | stone on a buttress in the southeast corner of the 
sented to the Pope himself by mistake, who died, | college cloisters. Here commenced his friendship 
and whose son, the equally infamous Casar Bor- | With Francis Turner, afterward Bishop of Ely 
Gia, never recovered from the effects of the same | who was subsequently associated with him in 
open : | many of the most remarkable events of his life. 

nother prelate’ whose name is generally re- |As a young man Ken wes at one time the do- 
membered in connection with the see of Bath and | mestic chaplain of Bishop Mariey. In 1669 he 
Wells is Taomas Ken, described as “one of the | became prebendary of Winchester, and was aft- 
most primitive and holy bishops, who. by God’s erward appointed chaplain to King Cnaarues IL, 
pind has been raised up to adorn the Apostolical | and to Princess Mary of Orange. At this time 
Church in England.” Bishop Ken was born at | he composed his Manual of Prayers for the Use 
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of Winchester Scholars, as also his three well- 
known hymns, “ Morning,” “ Evening,” and “ Mid- 
night.” . The refusal of his house to NELL Gwynnz, 
who had accompanied the king to Winchester, 
seems to have procured for Ken the bishopric of 
Bath and Wells, which became vacant soon aft- 
erward. So far from having been offended by 
Ken's peremptory refusal, Carces II. is said to 
have exclaimed: “ Odd’s fish! who shall have Bath 
and Wells but the little fellow who would not 
give poor Ne.ty a lodging?” Ken was according- 
ly consecrated by Archbishop Sancrort in 1684. 
He attended the death-bed of Cuarves II. togeth- 
er with his friend the Bishop of Ely, and then 
went down to Wells to perform the duties con- 
nected with his diocese. The simple, laborious, 
and earnest life of the new bishop at once com- 
manded the affection and respect of his people. 
Both Ken and Turner were among the seven 
bishops tried and acquitted at Westminster, and 
both, on the accession of the Prince of Orange, 
were found among the “non-jurors.” Bishop 
Ken made a public protest against his depriva- 
tion; but after the see had been offered to Dr. 
Beveripce and declined by him it was filled by 
Dr. Kipper. Bishop Ken, whose income was now 
reduced to £20 a year, found an asylum in the 
house of his nephew Isaac Watton, canon of 
Salisbury. Here and at Longleat, the seat of his 
friend Lord Weymovtu, he;passed the greater 
part of his remaining years. On the death of 
Bishop Kipper,Ken made a cession of his canon- 
ical rights to Dr. Hoorsr, Bishop of St. Asaph, 
who was about to be translated to Wells. This 
was the last important event of his life. He died 
at Longleat, and was buried, it is said, at sunrise, 
in reference to his habit of rising with the sun, in 
the church-yard of Frome; Somersetshire. 

The cathedral at Wells, though one of the 
smallest, is, perhaps, taken altogether, the most 
beautiful of English cathedrals. Seen from a 
distance the picturesque group of towers and pin- 
nacles derives increased effect from the beauty 
and variety of the surrounding landscape. On 
one side rises the long ridge of the Mendips, with 
its rocky spurs, while toward the south the lofty 
peak of Glastonbury Tor lifts itself above the 
marshes, marking the site of what was generally 
believed throughout the Middle Ages to have 
been the earliest Christian church in Britain. 
The cathedral itself seems to nestle under its 
protecting hills,and the waters of “the bishop’s 
moat” sparkling in the sunshine indicate the 
spring, or “ great weii,” which led the British 
King Iva to establish his church there, and which 
had perhaps rendered the site a sacred one as 
well in the days of the Druids as in those of that 
primitive British Christianity which disappeared 
before the heathenism of the advancing Saxons. 
The best near views of the cathedral are gained 
from an eminence on the Shepton-Mallett road, 
about a quarter-of a mile from the city, and from 
a terrace in the garden of the palace. 


THE AWAKENING. 


A TALE OF ENGLISH LIFE. 
By tux Avrior or “ Patry.” 








PART VI. 
THE PLAY. 


Martrnew’s heart beat very quickly as the cur- 
tain rose on the first scene of the play. Violet 
Crispin had stipulated fer his absence from be- 
hind the scenes, and an out-of-the-way seat had 
been reserved for him, whence he could see the 
stage and also a part of the audience, without be- 
ing seen. 

He had already noticed that Mrs, Haller was 
in one of the best front seats, but he felt glad 
to be beyond the reach of her observation; later 
on, when the author should be called for, would 
be the moment to claim her notice, and perhaps 
a return of her friendship. He smiled rather 
bitterly as he looked at his faithless Egeria. 

She had greatly praised to him the story of 
the piece, in itself sufficiently commonplace: A 
gentleman of ‘fortune, who has a taste for play, 
Mr. Tyrrel, is married to a beautiful girl without 
money. It seems to the husband that his wife 
is cold and unloving, and the first scene is be- 
tween Mr. Tyrrel and some of his former com- 
panions, who try to induce him to join them 
again. This scene went lamely enough. 

The actors simply walked through their parts, 
putting in less expression even than at rehearsals, 
though they had been expected to do so much 
better, 

There was a faint attempt at clapping, but 
Matthew saw how forced it was. He wished 
now that he had trusted more to the heroine, 
and had given her more to do; but possessed by 
the idea that his strength lay in painting male 
characters, he had made the wife’s part as short 
as possible. When he saw Violet Crispin’s per- 
formance at rehearsal he felt that he had made 
a mistake, and he would even then have added 
to her part; but she assured him that the play 
was already too long, and that the shortness of 
her character had been one of its attractions; 
and, after all, he consoled himself by reflecting 
that the beauty of the language—it was all in 
blank verse—would so absorb the audience that 
they would forgive the bad acting; and this was 
only the first scene. His head was very hot and 
his hands were deadly cold as the next scene be- 

Mr. Tyrrel was discovered waiting for his 
wife in her sitting-room. 

Mr. Tyrrel sat in an elegant attitude ; he cross- 
ed his lege, then he uncrossed them, then he put 
his hand to his forehead, but he did not speak. 

“ What's the matter with the fool ?” Matt said, 
savagely, to himself. “‘ He’s forgotten his part.” 

At last Mr. Tyrrel gave a sickly glance toward 
the prompter, and having caught the opening 

rattled off about fifty lines of high-flown 
sentiment, in which he bewailed the fate that had 





severed him from all the real enjoyment of life 
for the sake of a doubtful happiness. Matthew 
bad been proud of this opening, but to-night it 
sounded flat and meaningless to his excited mood. 

He glanced toward Mrs. Haller. She had 
praised this scene as the best in the play. She 
was just stifling a yawn, and as he continued 
looking at her, he saw her shade her face with 
her fan and smile satirically behind it at her 
companion. It was Proter, the painter. Matt felt 
a sudden sting as if some one were whipping 
him with nettles. 

He looked intently at the stage. Mr. Tyrrel 
rose from his chair, and in came Helen Tyrrel. 

Matthew rubbed his eyes and looked again. 
What could have happened? This was not Violet 
Crispin; she had Violet's golden hair and Vio- 
let’s pink and white skin, but she was a much 
smaller, slenderer girl than Violet. The audi- 
ence, however, seemed roused to some interest 
by her appearance; opera-glasses were pointed 
at her, and a wave of curious excitement passed 
quickly over the already bored and listless crowd ; 
there was a buzzing whisper, “ Who is she ?” and 
then a general look at the play-bills, where Vio- 
let Crispin’s name was printed. 

Helen Tyrrel addressed her husband in a sen- 
timental speech, which was applauded, though 
she spoke stiffly, and made no attempt at acting. 
But Matt felt dazed, almost stunned ; this strange 
girl’s voice thrilled through him with a sort of 
magic. He was no longer looking at the stage 
drawing-room, and at the stage husband and 
wife going through their scene of estrangement 
and withheld explanations. He seemed to be 
wandering once more on the green hill-side, list- 
ening to sweet Ruth Havering; once more to be 
looking down into her face, and thinking it so 
lovely and so good. 

He broke out of this trance, and looked hard 
at Helen Tyrrel. The scene was at an end, and 
every one was looking bored again, as the hus- 
band and wife left the stage by different exits. 
No, this was not Ruth. Matt told himself that 
he was absurd to indulge such a thought: how 
could Ruth be here acting in his play? 

When the curtain fell he tried to get round to 
the stage and ask the reason of this change. 
Was Miss Crispin ill? he wondered ; but on look- 
ing round he discovered, to his dismay, that since 
he had taken his seat all outlet beyond it had 
been blocked. He could only pass the rows of 
spectators on his right, and these were so closely 
packed that by doing so he would excite universal 
attention, as the room was fully lit. 

He remembered the promise he had made to 
Violet that he would not leave his seat during the 
performance. No, he must keep still; and he sat 


wondering who this actress could be. She evi-- 


dently knew her part, but she was too es to act it. 

The idea of Ruth possessed him ; and when he 
next turned to look at Mrs. Haller, and saw her 
yawning without any attempt to conceal her 
weariness, he felt more contempt than mortifi- 
cation. 

“She can not be quite well bred,” he said to 
himself; ‘the essence of good breeding is'a re- 
spect for the feelings of others, and she must 
know that I am here to-night.” 

He smiled with some scorn as he saw how the 
faded beauty laughed and whispered with Proter. 

But the second act had begun, and the play 
dragged wearily. There was scarcely any inci- 
dent, only Tyrrel’s neglect of his wife, and his 
meeting with his old companions, and even to 
Matt’s ears the highly strung passages in Mr. Tyr- 
rel’s remorseful soliloquies after his losses at 
play sounded exaggerated and pedantic. There 
was nothing to relieve these but conversations be- 
tween the gambling associates. Matt had meant 
their kind of talk to be witty, but none of the 
points told: the jokes were silly, and the au- 
dience gaped and fidgeted. Matt’s heart-grew 
heavier and heavier. He heard a rustling of 
skirts and on looking round he saw a group 
of ladies whispering, and in the back rows sev- 


eral old gentlemen were fast asleep. Scarcely | 


any one seemed to be listening attentively. For 
a moment his face grew crimson ; he longed to bid 
the curtain fall and put an end at once to his 
mortification ; but then Hope roused and remind- 
ed him of the success he had counted on from 
the scene near the end between Mrs. Tyrrel and 
her husband. Yes, it should go on; and he turned 
his back on Mrs. Haller and her new admirer. 

The curtain fell at the end of the second act 
without any applause. But in the interval be- 
fore the third act began it flashed all at once on 
Matthew that perhaps the writing of his coming 
chef-d’ceuvre would not sound as good to-night as 
it had at rehearsal ; and even then, in his humbled 
mood, he was forced to acknowledge how much 
had depended on Violet Crispin’s acting. It-was 
maddening that she should have failed him, when 
she could have done so much to save his play. 

“T did not praise her enough, I suppose,” he 
went on, with a humbled remembrance that he 
had more than once thought Violet quite un- 
equal to be the interpreter of his conception. “I 
was too full of myself,” he sighed ; “it all sounds 
so different to-night—flat and poor !” 

The curtain rose on the third act. In the sec- 
ond, the wife had gone away to see an old inva- 
lid aunt; and in this third act, during her ab- 
sence, Mr. Tyrrel has lost at play the money 
raised by a mortgage on his estate. He tells this 
in more than one sob of remorse, piling up in- 
jurious epithets on himself, and still crying out 
against his wife’s want of sympathy. However, 
he feels that the time has come for explanation, 
and he resolves to tell her all on her return. 

She returns. As she came in it seemed to 
Matt that some change had taken place in the 
new actress. She was Helen Tyrrel herself, as 
she listened, first with seeming indifference, then 
with rousing interest, to the husband’s disgraceful 
confessions. Without looking up at the earnest 
face of his wife, who stands beside his chair, 
Tyrrel goes on to tell her he is a beggar, and 





that he must send her home to her parents, as 
he can not give her the means of living. 

Then Mrs. Tyrrel spoke, and something in her 
voice at once thrilled through the audience, wea- 
ried by the husband’s long-winded story. 

Suddenly the gaping ceased, the fans left off 
fluttering, even the rustling and ace ogg | 
stopped, as Helen Tyrrel began to speak. Al 
her stiffness had left her, and her voice was 
earnest in its tenderness. 

“ You mistake, dear husband ; I too have some- 
thing to relate.” 

She went on to say that her aunt was dead, and 
that she was:her heiress, on condition that she 
took up her abode in her aunt’s country house. 
She faltered when she came to this point, and look- 
ed at Tyrrel. It seemed to her too great a sacrifice 
for him to make to give up a London life forever. 

He mistook her hesitation, and bowed coldly. 
He said he quite understood the arrangement 
she had made with her aunt, and that he rejoiced 
that she had secured a home where she could 
live independently, and undisturbed by the trials 
that she had known in her short life with him. 

This might have been interesting, but Tyrrel 
spoke it badly, and the language was ill chosen, 
the sentences being as politely rounded. as if he, 
the husband, had no feeling in his wife’s future. 

A murmur of disappointment rose from the 
audience; they felt that a point had been lost 
both by author and actor. But Matt did not no- 
tice murmur; his eyes were fixed on Mrs. 
Tyrrel, who seemed to act her part as if it were 
reality. She gazed at her husband with pathetic 
appeal, and suddenly she threw her arms round 
him, then quickly withdrawing herself she poured 
out her love and her reproaches that he should 
doubt her with such a passion of tenderness 
that the audience, quite carried away by the truth 
of the acting, were surprised into applause and 
sudden tears. This was not the end of the play, 
but to Matt’s relief and surprise the curtain fell 
amid loud applause. A name was reiterated, 
and he listened, hoping that he was called for; 
but it was too distinct to be mistaken. ‘Mrs. 
Tyrrel! Mrs. Tyrrel !” was echoed on all sides, and 
shouted still more loudly, coupled with “ No! no!” 
when the husband came forward and bowed. 

At last Mr. Crispin appeared. He said that 
the young lady who had so kindly taken the part 
at short notice had fainted when the curtain fell, 
and was not in a condition to finish the play or 
personally to acknowledge the kind approval of 
the audience. 

Matt looked round for Mrs, Haller, but she had 
disappeared, and now every one was going down 
stairs to supper. But he sat still, in a sort of 
trance; he felt sure he had seen Ruth Havering. 
Presently he roused and looked round him. He 
was alone in the vast room; all the servants 
wege busy with the supper down stairs, No, he 
was not dreaming: there was Violet Crispin’s 
poaibels ais tha toll taken when she was a child, 
with her golden hair oyer her shoulders, and Mrs. 
Tyrell had hair. But this objection was 
quickly set aside ; it was far more difficult to rec- 
oncile the acting itself with his memory of Ruth 
Havering. All at once the door opened, and Vi- 
olet Crispin’s bright face was smiling at him. 

“T have been looking for you every where,” 
she said. “I have had supper ‘laid for you in 
the study.” 

“ How good you aretome!” Matt’s heart was 
very full to-night. “ But, Miss Crispin, was not 
that Ruth Havering ?” 

Violet interrupted him: “ TI’ll not tell you any 
thing to-night. You are to come to-morrow and 
talk to my father, and if you satisfy him, then I 
will tell you all you want toknow. Now I really 
must go to my visitors.” 





PART VIL 
BESIDE THE HONEYSUCKLES. 


Martraew Combe was very punctual next morn- 
ing, but to his surprise he found Mr. Crispin alone. 

“My daughter is so very tired this morning, 
She asked me to say she hopes to meet you next 
at Winchmore. But now, Matt”—the squire look- 
ed very grave—‘“I want to speak to you, and I 
want you to listen patiently.” 

Matt was not in a patient mood ; he was chafing 
to hear about Ruth. He had lain awake all night 
thinking of her. She had been far more in hi 
thoughts than last night’s failure, but the failure 
had awakened him his dream of conceit, 
and he sat and listened respectfully to Mr. Cris- 
pin’s advice. It was very uncompromising, almost 
stern. The squire pointed out the vexation and 
disappointment which Matt had caused his father, 
and the wreck he had made ot his own time and 
of his character for judgment and common-sense. 

“¥ am not one,” he went on, “to put common- 
sense above every faculty, for I believe that in 
the cultivation of real gifts common-sense is apt 
to get cultivated along with them. But, Matt, 
I’m going to speak plainly; yours is not a real 
gift ; it is a simple facility for writing verse. I 
must tell you your play was pronounced an utter 
failure ; even the burst of spirited acting in the 
last scene only elicited applause for the actress.” 

Matt grew white with suppressed feeling, but 
he had learned a lesson. ; 

“Thank you, Sir,” he said, in a rather choked 
voice. “I know you mean it for my good, and I 
am quite ready to believe that an author is not 
the best judge of his own work. I have been 
such a fool in other ways that very likely I have 
been a fool in this too, though I can’t quite see 
it yet. But what can I do, Sir?” he said, earnest- 
ly. ‘How can I go back to Winchmore and own 
I've failed ?” 

“You may be sure it is the right thing to do,” 
said the squire, “But of course,” he added, dry- 
ly, “it is your affair, not mine. All I can tell 
you is that your father is a father of ten thou- 
sand. ‘ Now”—he got up and held out his hand 
—‘‘T really must wish you good-morning.” 





Matt stood yet another moment ; the glamour 
had been torn from his sight, but the thought of 
Ruth swept away his tation. It seemed to 
him impossible that he could have given up her 
love and the hope of winning her for the sake of 
Mrs. Haller’s flattery. 

“May I ask just one question ?” he said: “is 
Ruth Havering here ?” 

The squire gave him such a look of smiling 
mischief that Matt blushed like a girl. 

“No,” Mr. Crispin said ; “ she went home early 
this morning. Good-day, Matt. Iam glad I have 
seen you.” ‘ 


It was a very hot afternoon, A yellow mist 
had brooded over the morning, and now the mist 
had lifted and the sky was pitilessly blue, with 
only a few snowy clouds toward the west, and 
these seemed to be awaiting in soft pillow-like 
fashion the setting of the ape day-god. 

Old Mr. Havering, his silk handkerchief spread 
over his head, was fast asleep in his arm-chair, and 
even Ruth had felt drowsy, and would perhaps 
have gone to sleep too if the blue-bottles had 
bu less noisily. She had staid in all day. 
The hay was down in the five-acre field, even piled 
into pale green hay-cocks, but the heat had been 
so intense she had not so much as gone to look 
at the hay-makers. > 

Ruth had been only home three days, and she 
had so much to think of that she did not want 
to distract herself by any outward movement, 
But now the scent of the honeysuckle comes 
stealing in at the open lattice, and reminds her 
unfortunately of a favorite hedge in the hay field, 
She had left it covered with buds; it must 
surely be worth seeing now. She snatched up 
her sun-bonnet and went quietly down the walk 
beside the bee-hives. One side of the garden 
was in shade now, but still she went slowly, op- 
pressed by the heated air. At last she stood be- 
side the honeysuckle-flowered hedge. Yes, it was 
lovely with its — and tasselled flowers, and 
it was sweet as well; but far more exquisite than 
the pink and straw-colored honeysuckle were long 
wreaths of opal-hued, golden-centred roses fling- 
ing themselves forward across the grassed ditch, 
as if to say, “Gather me.” DEE 

Ruth was not in a mood to gather roses. All 
her thoughts to-day returned curve-like to the 
same point—the hopelessness of Violet Crispin’s 
hope. Ruth had spent a month in Park Lane, 
and she thought she never wanted to see London 
again. If Matt could prefer that kind of life and 
that kind of people to lovely Winchmore and 
its quiet folks, it was not possible he could care 
for her, or that she could satisfy him if he liked 
these fashionable ladies; for though Violet had 
persuaded her friend to dress with some amount of 
style, Ruth was still shy and simple, and, above all, 
heartily glad to find herself back at Winchmore. 

“TfI could just have seen him once—but once!” 
she sighed; and then, conscious of some fen 
meg near, she turned and saw Matt close e 

r. 

Ruth started; she had nearly cried out with 
the sudden surprise, but she kept quiet, and, hold- 
ing out her little brown hand, she said, “‘ How 
d’ye do?” 

Matt held her hand for a moment, while their 
eyes met; but Ruth looked away, and Matt let her 
hand drop. 

“Will you forgive me?” he said, earnestly. 
“T came to thank you for all you did for me that 
ee trying so generously to save my play. 
I felt that it was you, Ruth, in spite of your dis- 


guise. 
“T was very glad to do it,” she said, shyly. 
“T was afraid I should break down, If Mr. Cris- 


pin had not urged me on, I believe I should have 
given up.” 
“Then you always meant to act that part?” 
“Yes. Violet—Miss Crispin—taught me ex- 
actly as you taught her every day ; it was her idea 


all through. e thought—” Ruth broke off 
abruptly. “I must go home”—her voice sound- 
ed sad—*T have been away so long that I have 


much to do and see after.” 

“Ruth”—she was turning away—“ob, Ruth! 
won’t you forgive me ?” 

Ruth turned and faced him. “I have nothing 
to forgive’—she gave a little, sad smile—* we 
were both young and foolish. You thought I suit- 
ed you, and now a greater knowledge of the 
world has shown you your mistake. Is it not 
ag better you found this out before it was too 

She said all this in a forced voice, as if she 
were saying a lesson; but Matt was too eager to 


re} ; 
“T have been foolish since,” he said, and his 
flushed as he went on quickly, “but I was 
not foolish that day in the nut wood—I was real 
and true then, dear Ruth ; it is since then that I 
have been false and foolish. I dare hardly ask 
you to give me another trial ; only I want to tell 
you that I have turned my back on verse-making™ 
and on London, and I hope to spend the rest of 
my life at Winchmore.” 

While he spoke Ruth had flushed deeply too, 
and at last she bent down over the roses to escape 
Matt’s gaze. 

There was a pause. 

““Won’t you even say, Ruth, that you are glad 
Ihave made up my mind-to this?” Her silence 
puzzled him; he felt farther apart from Ruth 
now than even when he was neglecting her for 
Mrs. Haller. A cold chill began to steal over him. 
Had he really lost her love? 

“Tam very glad for Mr. Combe,” she said at 
last. “ He has been very sad and lonely and dis- 
appointed.” ' 

“But for yourself. 
I have come back ?” 

She raised her eyes frankly to his, but what 
she was going to say was never spoken. The 
eyes of these lovers were more truthful than their 


Ob, Ruth! are you not glad 


tongues were in that long, silent gaze. 
THE END. 





